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A SONG OF TIME. 


Weep not for the hereafter— 
The burden of the years; 

For Time stays not for laughter, 
And Time stays not for tears. 


On swiftest pinions flying 
He speeds o’er land and seas ; 
Shall roses dead or dying 
Revive because of these? 


Care not for sharp thorns springing; 
To thee be life complete 

If any bird is singing, 
And any rose is sweet. 


What ills may come hereafter 
Will come despite my fears ; 
Time lingers not for laughter 
And Time stays not for tears. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has published in pamphlet form the 
report of its thirteenth annual meeting, 
held at Vermontville in May. The ad- 
dresses made at the meeting are given, 
with reports of the year’s work, and a list 
of the auxiliary societies, the whole form- 
ing an interesting and useful pamphlet of 
about fifty pages. 








The Transvaal has just adopted vigor- 
ous legislation for the discouragement of 
immorality; some of the clauses are 
similar to those of the English Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1885. This is 
the outcome of a struggle for and against 
regulation. Dr. Leyds is understood to 
have favored the licensing of houses of 
ill-fame, but the Transvaal White Cross 
Society and many leading Dutch Reformed 
ministers and others strongly opposed all 
State regulation of vice, and their repre- 
sentations carried the day. 
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At the Commencement exercises of the 
high school of Dryden, N. Y., the vale- 
dictorian, Mr. Harrison Schutt, delivered 
a fine oration, entitled “A Talk of the 
Times,”’ in which he spoke of the damage 
to the country from the ignorant vote of 
foreigners recently arrived, and made an 
eloquent plea for equal suffrage, lament- 
ing that intelligent women were denied 
the ballot. It is significant that this 
young man was commended by his prin- 
cipal as the ablest in a class of good 
students, he having taken in two years a 
course of study that usually occupies four. 





The Old South Lectures for Young 
People, for 1897, will begin Wednesday 
afternoon, July 14. The course will be 
upon The Anti-slavery Struggle:’ July 14, 
William Lloyd Garrison, or Anti-slavery 
in the Newspaper, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr.; July 21, Wendell Phillips, or 
Anti-slavery on the Platform, Wendell 
Phillips Stafford; July 28, Theodore 
Parker, or Anti-slavery in the Pulpit, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale; Aug. 4, John G. 
Whittier, or Anti-slavery in the Poem, 
Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer; Aug. 11, Har- 


| riet Beecher Stowe, or Anti-slavery in 
| the Story, Miss Maria L. Baldwin; Aug. 
18, Charles Sumner, or Anti-slavery in the 
| Senate, Hon. George F. Hoar, expected; 

Aug. 25, John Brown, or Anti-slavery on 
| the Scaffold, Frank B. Sanborn; Sept 1, 
| Saree Lincoln, or Anti-slavery Tri- 
| umphant, Hon. John D. Long. 





-_-- 


WOMEN IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


| 

| Inarecent issue of the Boston Herald 
| (June 26) there is a review of an anti- 
| woman suffrage book, written by Helen 
Johnson, entitled ‘Women and the Re- 
public.” The reviewer quotes from a 
chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage and Philanthropy,” and says: 

It practically results in showing that 
during the Civil War, as at other times, 
‘the suffrage women joined the great 
body of fault-finders and talkers, and 
lifted not a finger in practical work.” 
That was left for the ‘other women.” 
The methods of the suffragists ‘‘began in 
words, and ended in words.” 

It is a pity that Mrs. Johnson should 
have drawn upon her imagination, or 
some other equally unreliable source of 
information, for her statements; they are 
utterly devoid of accuracy. She could 
have learned the facts had she wanted 
them, as many of the women are still 
living who took the initiative in organiz- 
ing the Sanitary Commission, and who 
remained at their posts till the war ended. 

Almost immediately after President 
Lincoln had issued his call for 75,000 vol- 
unteers for the defence of Washington, 
two public meeting were called in New 
York to consider in what way women 
could help the nation. One was called in 
the parlors of their hospital’by Drs. Eliza- 
beth and Emily Blackwell, the eminent 
sisters of H. B. Blackwell of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, woman suffragists then and 
now, and the other was called in the ves- 
try of Dr. Bellows’ church. The two 
meetings adjourned to Cooper Union, 
April 29, 1861, when nearly 4,000 women 
were present, who organized themselves 
into ‘The Women’s Central Association 
of Relief.’ This was the germ of the 
Sanitary Commission. 

Dr. Bellows was sent to Washington to 
obtain the endorsement of the national 
Government for the new organization, 
where he drew up the plan of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, which was 
accepted by the war department and the 
medical bureau. 

In September, 1861, the Woman’s Cen- 
tral Association of Relief, now a very 
large body, became subordinate to the 
commission, and one of its branches of 
supply. In all the preliminary work of 
shaping and directing this leading organi- 
zation, Dr. Emily Blackwell, a suffragist, 
was very prominent. By virtue of her 
medical training she became a recognized 
leader, and her admirable monograph on 
“The Selection and Preparation of Nurses 
for the Army” was an accepted authority 
among the thousands of aid societies that 
were auxiliary to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

Other woman suffragists were associated 
in this relief work, members of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s church, and kindred and 
friends of George William Curtis, both of 
whom were advocates of this reform. 

There were ten branches of the Sanitary 
Commission established in as many large 
cities of the North. At the head of the 
Boston or New England Branch was Miss 
Abby W. May, a suffragist, to whom more 
than to any other one individual the 
women of Massachusetts are indebted for 
the school committee suffrage law—a 
woman of rare executive ability, of un- 
usual capacity for business, and of most 
exalted moral character. 

Other suffragists who worked with her 
were Louisa Alcott, Charlotte Bradford, 
Mrs. Ellen Johnson of the Massachusetts 
reformatory prison for women; Mrs. Na- 
thaniel White, New Hampshire—all lead- 
ers, all exerting a commanding influence. 
Among the members of the 1,050 aid so- 
cieties auxiliary to the New England 
Branch, of which Miss May was president, 
were many woman suffragists, who are 
to-day members of the Massachusetts and 
New England Suffrage Associations. 

In Philadelphia, the Friends, who were 
very numerous, preferred to work through 
an organization of their own, aud formed 
the ‘‘Penn Relief Association’ for this 
purpose. They were almost wholly wo- 
man suffragists, equality of rights for men 
and women being one of the tenets of 
that order. With unflinching loyalty and 
patience, they worked for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers during the war, 





| 


sending their contributions to the Sanitary 
Commission. 

At the head of the Chicago or North- 
western Branch of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion were Mrs. Jane C, Hoge and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, both woman suf- 
fragists, although neither, at that time, 
had ever heard a woman suffrage address, 
or attended a woman suffrage convention. 
About 4,000 aid societies were auxiliary 
to this branch, and associated with these 
women were many other suffragists of 
unusual ability, who have since made for 
themselves a name in the world. Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, the first woman of the 
country who sought admission to the bar, 
and who founded the Legal News, which 
she edited up to her death; Mary Safford, 
the first woman in the West to enter the 
hospitals, who after the war became one 
of the faculty of the Boston Homeopathic 
College; Mrs. Jane C. Carr, a brilliant 
scholar, associated with her husband in 
the early history of the Wisconsin State 
University; Mrs. Kate C. Doggett, schol- 
arly, versatile, a genius, whose sad death 
is still lamented by the women of Chicago; 
‘Mother Bickerdyke,’’ whose army rec- 
ord transcends that of all other women— 
the list might be continued indefinitely, 
if there were space. 

Clara Barton, the president of the Red 
Cross Society, whose life on hospital 
transports, and whose work amid the 
horrors of Andersonville, read like ro- 
mance; Mrs. Frances Dana Gage of Ohio, 
who gave her six sons to the service, and 
herself to hospital work; Mrs. Josephine 
R. Griffing, of Washington, and Mrs. R. H. 
Benneson, of Quincy, [ll., who abounded 
in relief work, and were notable in their 
localities, all were suffragists. What was 
the work of these women whom I have 
mentioned? How were they occupied 
during the war? 

They organized soldiers’ aid societies, 
delivered public addresses to stimulate 
supplies and donations of money, wrote 
letters in this work by the hundreds, 
and answered all that they received; 
wrote the circulars, bulletins, and monthly 
reports of the Sanitary Commission; made 
trips to the front with sanitary stores, to 
whose distribution they gave personal 
attention; brought back large numbers of 
invalid soldiers who were discharged, that 
they might die at home; nursed the sick 
in camp, the wounded in hospitals, and 
ministered to the dying in the rear of 
battle -fields; obtained of the Government 
contracts for the manufacture of army 
clothing, that they might assist the needy 
families of soldiers; planned, organized 
and conducted colossal sanitary fairs, 
when funds from all other sources failed; 
detailed women nurses for the hospitals, 
by order of Secretary Stanton, and ac- 
companied them to their posts; in short, 
the story of woman’s work during the 
war can never be told, or understood, save 
by those connected with it. 

And shall Helen Johnson, whoever she 
may be, take it upon herself at this late 
day to falsify history, and to announce 
that ‘“‘the suffrage women during the 
Civil War joined the great body of fault- 
finders and talkers, and lifted not a finger 
in practical work,’’ simply because she 
has not taken the trouble to look up the 
facts, or because, forsooth, she wanted to 
make out her case, and did not care for 
the facts? 

If there were disloyal suffragists whom 
her characterization fits, she found them 
among ‘Copperheads,’’ to borrow the 
vernacular of that day, who were the ab- 
horrence of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and whose great desire was the 
destruction of the republic and the 
triumph of the Southern Confederacy. I 
never knew a suffragist of that species. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





A PLEASURE BOOK. 

She is an old woman, but her face is 
serene and peaceful, though trouble has 
not passed her by. She seems utterly 
above the little worries and vexations 
which torment the average woman and 
leave the lines of care for every one to 
read. The Fretful Woman asked her one 
day for the secret of her happiness, and 
the beautiful old face shone as with a 
newly risen joy. 

‘‘My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘I keep a Pleasure 
Book.”’ 

“A what?” 

‘‘A Pleasure Book, Long ago I learned 
that there was no day so dark and gloomy 
that it did not contain some ray of pleas- 
ure, and I have made it the business of 
my life to write down the little things 








which mean so much toa woman. I have 
a book for every year since I left school, 
and a place for every day. It is but a 
little thing: the new gown, the chat with 
a friend, the thoughtfulness of the hus- 
band, a flower, a book, a walk in the field, 
a letter, a concert or a drive: but it all 
goes into my Pleasure Book, and when I 
am inclined to fret I have only to read a 
few pages to see what a happy, blessed 
womanlIam., You may see my treasures 
if you will.” 

Slowly the peevish, discontented woman 
turned over the pages of the books the 
friend brought her, reading a little here 
and there. One day’s entries ran thus: 
‘*Had a pleasant letter from mother. Saw 
a beautiful lily ina window. Found the 
pin I thought I had lost. Saw such a 
bright, happy girl on the street. Husband 
brought some roses in the evening.”’ 

Bits of verse and lines from her daily 
reading have gone into the Pleasure Book 
of this world-wise woman, until its pages 
are a storehouse of truth and beauty. 

“Have you found a pleasure for every 
day?” the Fretful Woman asked. 

“For every day,” the low voice an- 
swered; ‘‘I had to make my theory come 
true, you know.” 

The Fretful Woman remembered that 
on one Christmas day the only son of her 
friend had been brought home dying. 
Half afraid, she turned to the page for 
December 25th. At the top was written: 
‘*He died with his hand in mine, and my 
name upon his lips,’’ and below the lines 
from Lowell: 

Lone watcher on the mountain height, 

It is right precious to behold 


The first long surf of climbing light 
Flood all the thirsty east with gold; 


Yet God deems not thine aeried si ht 

More worthy than our twilight dim, 
For meek obedience, too, is light, 

And following that is tinding Him. 

She closed the book lingeringly. ‘*Was 
that a pleasure?” she asked, softly; and 
the other answered: 

“Not pleasure, perhaps, but it was 
balm.’’— Woman’s Home Companion. 





“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 


For one new subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman’s Column at 50 
cents each, we will send the book called, 
“How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways.”’ 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the WomAN’s JoURNAL and Wom- 
an’s Column. 


STOPPING A STREET FIGHT. 





Mrs, Eliza Archard Conner tells the fol- 
lowing story cf Miss Theresa Barcalow, 
who is a faithful worker for equal suf- 
frage, a member of Sorosis and of the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
New York: One fine afternoon she was 
going to the meeting of the Health Pro- 
tective Society. As she came to a street 
corner on Broadway she saw a crowd 
gathered. It was muttering and growling, 
and occasionally howling. There was no 
policeman in sight. Miss Barcalow drew 
near to see what was the matter. In the 
centre of the crowd she saw two young 
fellows fighting like wild beasts. They 
clawed and banged each other murder- 
ously, and in all the throng of men who 
stood by, there was none to stop them. 
In fact, far from stopping them, several 
cheered them on. This new woman 
needed not a second glance. Did she 
faint? No. Didshescream? No. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation she parted the 
crowd, and ran to the young fellows who 
were fighting. She seized each one by 
the back of the neck and slung them apart 
as she would have done two cats. They 
slunk away, more ashamed than they had 
ever been in their lives. Two bold young 
prizefighters to be interfered with and 
cowed by a woman! It was too much. 
Then, having stopped the brutal perform- 
ance, Miss Barcalow turned upon the 
crowd of witnesses. In afew choice words 
of fine new womanly scorn she gave them 
her opinion of people who would permit 
a bloody and degrading exhibition like 
that in the one of the busiest streets of 
New York. The crowd, too, slunk away 
and dissolved itself before the fire in her 
eye, the lash in her voice. After that 
Miss Barcalow went her way to the meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Health Protective Asso. 
ciation. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH PowELt Bonn, dean of 
Swarthmore College, will represent the 
American Purity Alliance at the Annual 
Conference of the International Federation 
for the Abolition of the State Regulation 
of Vice, to be held in Brussels July 15-17. 
The other delegates from the American 
Alliance are Rachel W. Hilborn, Annie 
Shoemaker and Hannah Hallowell Clo- 
thier. 





Pror. EMMA MAupD PeEerktins, of West 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 0O., 
has just given a paper before the 
State Teachers’ Association, at Toledo, 
on ‘‘Women in Ohio Colleges.”” The sub- 
ject was ably treated, and Oberlin College 
received praise for preparing Lucy Stone 
for her life-work. Antioch College sent 
out Olympia Brown, the gifted reformer 
and preacher. Ohio colleges gave us Lucy 
Hayes and Lucretia Garfield. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE, in another 
column, effectually demolishes Mrs. Helen 
Kendrick Johnson’s assertion that during 
the civil war the “suffrage women’”’ only 
growled and found fault, and rendered no 
practical help. In view of the services 
rendered by Mrs. Livermore, Clara Bar- 
ton, and other advocates of equal stiffrage, 
this particular charge against the ‘‘suf- 
frage women” is certainly infelicitous. 

Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
has written a life of Queen Victoria which 
gives especial prominence to the Queen’s 
abilities as a stateswoman. Mrs. Faw- 
cett shows that in England the sovereign 
is far from being a mere figurehead, as 
some imagine, and she relates many in- 
stances in which Victoria has exerted 
herself actively in British politics, recon- 
ciling warring factions, warding off 
threatened crises, and showing in the 
main much tact and judgment, as well as 
a thorough knowledge of public affairs. 


Mrs. LEDYARD STEVENS has recently 
opened a ‘‘Bureau of Social Requirements” 
in West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. She is fitted by experience and 
association to undertake such a business, 
being connected with families who have 
long held a high social position. Mrs. 
Stevens undertakes to design and manage 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, suppers, 
weddings, dances, teas, etc., to give in- 
formation on all social customs, to sug- 
gest and advise concerning matters of 
dress, to arrange interior decorations, 
and to fill mourning orders, She will 
have lamps and silver cared for, and will 
dismantle or open city or country resi- 
dences, 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland will 
become of age next year, and plans are 
already formed for the coronation. It 
will take place in Amsterdam, instead of 
at The Hague, although the latter city is 
the capital. The chief reason seems to 
be that the royal palace in Amsterdam 
is more commodious than the one at The 
Hague. The palace in Amsterdam is 
an imposing edifice which faces the busy 
square known as The Dam, in the heart 
of the town. Although it is nearly three 
centuries old, it has never been favored 
as a residence by the Dutch monarchs. 
While the coronation ceremonies may be 
monopolized by Amsterdam, the queen 
will probably spend most of her time at 
The Hague, since the capital is the pleas- 
antest city in Holland for a permanent 
residence, besides being the seat of the 
national parliament. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL has accepted a 
call from the State Agricultural College 
of Kansas, as Dean of the Woman’s De- 
partment, with the chairs of Household 
Economics and Hygiene, and begins work 
there in September. The foundation of 
the chair has been admirably laid by Mrs. 
N. M. Kedzie, for many years connected 
with the college. Mrs. Campbell’s latest 
book, ‘‘Household Economics,” from the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, last Feb- 
ruary, has been very warmly received. It 
is fascinating in style, teems with epi- 
grams, and abounds in truths which it be- 
hooves women to consider. The spirit of 
the lectures is one of delightful idealism. 
This ideal is, to make the house a fitting 
tabernacle for the body, and the body a 
habitation meet for the indwelling of the 
soul. The twelve lectures included in 
it were first given in her department of 
work in the School of Economics of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Campbell 
has just sent to press an anthology of 
‘‘Work,’’ which will appear in the early 
autumn, containing the most inspiring 
passages on Work from Carlyle, Ruskin, 
William Morris, and others. 
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FROM THE COLORADO E. 8S. A. 

The Colorado friends of an impartial 
ballot for all loyal citizens of our republic 
find themselves again, as often during the 
last three years, under a sharp fire of 
interrogation from many parts of the 


country. Fortunately, the position of the | 
advocates of equal suffrage is in our State | 


well fortified by friendly facts; but the 


last fusilade of questions, drawn upon us | 


as it has been by a respected compatriot, 
is one of the most annoying we have yet 
sustained. Repeated failures properly to 
grasp the situation, made by messengers 
sent into the State to 


| 


collect adverse | 


opinions upon impartial suffrage in prac- | 


tice, have been easily explained; but the 
misapprehension and consequently mis- 
taken report sent out by a foe in our own 
household is a harder matter to fight. 
Apropos of this mistaken report, the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver says 
editorially: 

An organization in Albany, N. Y., is 
industriously circulating anti-equal suf- 
frage literature which runs the gauntlet 
between frothy and trivial editorials from 
New York papers and solemn and turgid 
lucubrations from New Zealand opponents 
of suffrage. One of the leaflets in the last 
batch of publications sent out is a reprint 
of a letter from Mrs. Charlotte M. Vaile, 
of Denver, which appeared in the Outlook 
under the date of May 8 last. Mrs. Vaile 
says: 

As it is evident that much has been said in 
criticism of the article by Priscilla Leonard 
on ‘*Wonian Suffrage in Colorado,” I feel 
impelléd, as a Colotado woman and a repre- 
sentative of many who share my views on 
this subject, to dissent from the critics. 
Barring a few slight errors in fact, which 
did not essentially affect the argument, I 
believe it presented truthfully, and in a 
spirit exceptionally fair, the result of the 
experiment as thus far shown in Colorado. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a large ma- 
jority of the women in this State are now en- 
thusiastic believers in woman suffrage. I 
do not know one who was opposed to it be- 
fore its adoption—and the number included 
very many intelligent and conscientious 
women, unfortunately for the most part 
silent—who has reversed her judgment as 
to its advisability in the last three years, 
while I know many, who at that time favored 
the movement, who now say openly that 
they regard participation in politics as a 
burdensome and uncongenial duty, with no 
compensating advantage to the sex or the 
State. 

The News is satisfied that Mrs. Vaile 
misapprehends the feeling of thoughtful 
women in Colorado. We are, in truth, 
rather surprised that a Denver lady should 
write in such a pessimistic strain, ata time 
shown by the date to have been after the 
late election in this city, at which the 
women clearly and successfully exerted 
their influence in behalf of better govern- 
ment. That election was the first time 
since the establishment of equal suffrage 
in this State that women voters were given 
an opportunity to express their sentiments 
in an unmistakable manner, and he is 
surely prejudiced that will deny the merit 
and significance of their achievement. It 
is the universal hope that the good begin- 
ning made in that election will lead to 
even better and higher and more fruitful 
successes in the future. 

If there are women who favored suffrage 
who now “say openly that they regard 
participation in politics as a burdensome 
and uncongenial duty, with no compensa- 
ting advantage to the sex or the State,”’ 
the question may be asked, ‘‘Why do they 
say it?”’ Why should there not be a com- 
pensating advantage to the State? Will 
it be asserted that the influence of women 
and their votes are not for the benetit of 
the State? Many duties are to some ex- 
tent burdensome and uncongenial, but 
are they to be left undischarged for that 
reason? This republic itself is founded 
on the belief that its citizens, in return for 
the freedom it gives them, will gladly bear 
their share of the burden in maintaining 
it. The man who withdraws into himself 
and shirks every public duty is not a good 
citizen. If all were like him there would 
soon be no free government. Is Mrs. 
Vaile ready to assert that women are less 
patriotic and less willing to incommode 
themselves, in order that there may be no 
failure of this nation of ours, than are 
men? 

The editorial is considered an effective 
broadside from our own intrenchments. 

The importance of the report under 
consideration turns entirely upon the 
correctness of the writer’s dictum in regard 
to the present relative number of remon- 
strants against equal suffrage among 
Colorado women, and upon the validity of 
her endorsement of the reporter whose 
article she seconds. In the face of oppos- 
ing evidence, her assertions lose their 
value; but the difficulty is to prevent the 
harm to be done by the acceptance and 
inevitable repetition of a statement, how- 
ever erroneous, that emanates from a 
source whose upright intention can not be 
questioned. 

Yet it must be ac sowledged that im- 
pressions as to general conditions in her 
own State of one who finds wide personal 
associations—outside the luxury of con- 
genial seclusion—only distasteful, can not 
be fairly compared as to accuracy with the 
conclusions of those who are actively in- 
terested in the needs and progress of the 
many. Of course, the exact proportion of 
Colorado women who continue to hold a 
prejudice against the expression of wo- 
man’s opinion through the ballot cannot 
be known even by those whose unselfish 
interest in their fellow beings brings them 
into the widest and most inclusive human 











! 
associations. 


lt is enough to be reason- 
ably sure, upon the testimony of election 
registers, the observation of friends of the 
suffrage reform in every circle of Colorado 
social life, and upon the authority of all 
the leading newspapers of the State, that, 
after a three years’ test in practice, the 
enfranchisement of Colorado women is not 
only a gratifying success, but is recognized 
as such by a great majority of the women 
of the State, as well as by the men whose 
immense majority vote decided woman’s 
political equality. 

In support of this claim, election statis- 
tics showing the surprising proportion of 
women who vote in Colorado have been 
repeatedly published in reply to inquiries 
from Eastern, Southern, and far Western 
States; the autograph signatures of many 
Denver women recognized as leaders in 
church, club, and social life giving force 
to a strong statement of the good accom- 
plished and yet promised by the vote of 
women, have been sent to the Associated 
Press and widely circulated in the interest 
of the suffrage movement in yet unenfran- 
chised States; while the Colorado press is 
virtually unanimous in approval of the 
Constitutional Amendment of 1893. An 
example of the attitude of the State press 
was given a few weeks ago by the Denver 
Republican, when that paper editorially 
affirmed its belief that if the question of 
equal suffrage were now to be submitted 
in Colorado to the vote of women alone, it 
would receive a greater majority in its 
favor than was given it by the men whose 
vote made the new suffrage amendment 
constitutional. 

Further to offset Mrs. Vaile’s impres- 
sions may be offered the counter-asser- 
tions of an officer in both the State 
Suffrage Association and in the large 
‘“Woman’s Club of Denver’’—a lady of 
sympathetic and intelligent leadership in 
much of the best reform work now 
accomplished by the public-spirited peo- 
ple of Denver through their non-partisan 
organizations. Upon her departure afew 
days ago for her well-earned summer rest 
in the East, this lady presented to the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association for 
its approval a reply that she had been 
requested to prepare in answer to Mrs, 
Vaile’s letter to the Outlook. Her ex- 
planation of Mrs, Vaile’s error, and her 
own authoritative conclusion upon the 
facts in question, which were cordially 
approved by the board of the Suffrage 
Association, were as follows: 

‘It can hardly be expected that in Col- 
orado there should be unanimity of senti- 
ment on the much-debated question of 
impartial franchise. Conservatism is well 
represented in the West, though not in 
the same degree the ruling element as 
in the East. At the time when the suf- 
frage amendment was submitted to the 
qualified voters of Colorado, the tradi- 
tions and the prejudice of the past led a 
certain number of intelligent and high- 
minded women to oppose the innovation, 
although this opposition did not, during 
all the campaign for suffrage, reach the 
point of public objection except in the 
case of the lady for whose late letter to 
the Outlook we are now trying to account, 
and that of her sister. Both these ladies, 
while the fate of impartial suffrage was 
in the balance, wrote for publication a 
few letters of protest. The majority of 
these remonstrants conscientiously ac- 
cepted their new responsibilities, and 
have since become ardent suffragists, 
having found that the evils predicted in 
theory have no place in practice. A mi- 
nority of these remonstrants still adhere 
to the conservative position, and keep 
themselves apart from the great move- 
ments among women for social regenera- 
tion. The inertia of indifference to the 
commonweal, whether indulged by man 
or woman, is a matter to be deplored. 
Such apathetic souls do not come into 
touch with the grand forces that are at 
work in the progress of the age. Itisa 
cause for rejoicing, however, that between 
suffragists and anti-suffragists there exists 
in this State a generous tolerance. Bit- 
terness of feeling is seldom exhibited. It 
is therefore with reluctance that the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Colorado 
refers to the erroneous statement of a 
surviving remonstrant in the Outlook of 
May 8, from the pen of one beloved and 
honored by all who know her in this city. 
In answer to numerous inquiries regard- 
ing this communication, we can only ven- 
ture the explanation that the personal 
experience of the writer has necessarily 
given her wrong impressions of conditions 
outside her own congenial circle of ac- 
quaintance, since she has, by preference, 
held herself aloof from every organization 
or associate effort except that of her 
church, and has not informed herself 
concerning the great work that is going 
on.” 

The continued activity of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association, which, since 
the attainment of its first aim, has pre- 
served its organization for the sake of 
the principle whose triumph it helped to 
secure both in Colorado and in Idaho, 
seems in itself strong testimony to the 


success of the impartial ballot in Colorado. 
A further proof of the strength of the 
| feeling in favor of the movement is found 
in the fact that, asa bureau of informa- 
tion upon practical suffrage in this State, 
| and as auxiliary to the National Organiza- 
tion, the Colorado Suffrage Club proposes 
and is encouraged patiently to continue 
its organization, and to hold itself in 
readiness to testify to its faith in the jus- 
tice, need and benefits of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, until every State in the Union 
shall assign to this reform its predestined 
place in the march of human progress. 
By order of the Non-partisan Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association. 
K. A. G. PATTERSON, Pres. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


NO, I. 

Paris has too many things offered for 
its appreciation, in rapid succession, to 
remember any, when once they are past. 
It is the Gargantua of the day, crying 
for ‘‘More,”’ and getting it, too. 

Yet women are working and forging 
ahead. The angry cries heard and the 
jealousy aroused are the best evidences 
that they are becoming dangerous rivals. 
Close upon the demonstration of the pat- 
tern designers, we have to record the out- 
burst of the School of Fine Arts students 
against the admission of women to the 
course. The chivalrous squires of the 
pencil and brush hooted at and abused 
the twenty women, not only as they came 
out into the courtyard of the building on 
their way home, but when, an hour later, 
they left the school to which they had 
returned for safety, the men, who had 
waited outside, followed them in the 
streets and renewed their ‘‘billingsgate”’ 
to such an extent that the faculty sus- 
pended the whole class fora month. And 
no one was sorry for them, for they went 
beyond all bounds in their insults. Who 
would have supposed that artists, usually 
so generous and chivalrous towards each 
other, would have acted so cruelly towards 
these girls, who have as much right to the 
State schools as the young men? For 
girls’ parents have to pay taxes just as well 
as boys’. Still, hitherto, all women have 
been obliged to study painting with pre- 
fessors and pay for their instruction. 
Nevertheless there are many women artists 
—so many that they have been able to 
have an exhibition of their own every 
winter since they founded their ‘Union 
of Women Painters and Sculptors,’ in 
1881. Not that I think such a special 
exhibition best for their purpose. Why 
should women exhibit alone? That fos- 
ters separatism. Would not equality be 
better? Madame Demont-Breton, the 
daughter of the famous Jules Breton, is the 
president of the society, and her pictures 
have a tender and womanly charm. Most 
of the 904 pictures shown this year were 
too much alike; there was too little di- 
versity in the subjects chosen; too many 
flower and still life pictures, and rather 
common-place “studio compositions,”’ al- 
though there was much good work and 
abundant proofs of delicate observation 
and conscientious study. The strongest, 
boldest canvas was a large one by Madame 
Gabrielle Morin, whose marine “In Dan- 
ger,’ an open boat near a pier on an 
angry sea, commanded much attention, 
not only at the Woman’s Exhibition, but 
at the Salon of the Champs Elysées, where 
it was exposed again. Among the exhibi- 
tions at the Salon this year ten per cent. 
were women, and this has been the 
regular average for the past century. 
Perhaps the dread of seeing this per- 
centage increase may have been at the 
root of the anger of the students at the 
Beaux-Arts, for who can tell what the 
average may be a few years hence, when 
the girls win their diplomas, and are sent 
to Rome to study at the State’s expense? 

State diplomas are not a necessity after 
all, for Rosa Bonheur’s talent has not 
needed any government fostering; it has 
commanded its appreciation and rewards 
instead. She has long been decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
She lives in the greatest seclusion on her 
estates at By, surrounded by her favorite 
models, her menagerie of animals, and 
continues to study nature and reproduce 
it with undiminished vigor, although she 
sent her first picture to the Salon in 1841. 
During the second week of June (1897) 
she exhibited four wonderful pastels at 
the Georges Petit Gallery which attracted 
all the art lovers of Paris. She came to 
town for a few days to see them put in 
place themselves, then fled to her beloved 
solitude, far from the noise and feverish 
activity of the capital. Last October she 
was present at the reception of the Rus- 
sian Majesties, but her stay was equally 
short, for walls and crowds cannot be the 
element of such a nature-lover, as all her 
previous work and these new pastels 
prove her. The latter show perfect mas- 
tery of technique and delicacy of touch, 
combined with a deep and reverential love 
and respect for nature in each of the 
moods and phases the artist presents, 





whether it be crisp, cold moonlight or the 
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ae 
“dawn in russet mantle,’ 


twilight in a valley duskily outlining a 
flock of huddling sheep. The four large 
pictures, by their sincerity and closeness 
to nature, seemed to hallow the vast, 
otherwise empty hall by their mere pres- 
ence, and proclaim their author’s honor. 
“They will all go to America, I am sure, 
for we are not rich enough in France to 
keep them,’’ said a Frenchwoman, after 
praising them. 

After much inquiry I found an associa- 
tion of women in Paris, calling itself 
“The Ladies’ Club,’’ and retaining the 


English title for fear of ridicule, the 
weapon most dreaded in France. Does 
not this “‘straw’’ show the current? Yet 


the brave and kindly women who f>unded 
this first “feminine association,” as its 
circular names it, deserve much credit. 
They are Madame de Marsy, her mother 
and aunt, and they transformed their 
private house, or hétel, as the Parisians 
call it, into the club house, furnishing the 
members with a well-stocked reading-room 
and parlors for recreation, besides provid- 
ing a table-d’héte dinner every evening 
for all regular subscribers. The circular 
states that the ‘‘aim of the ‘Ladies’ Club’ 
is to unite and group all women whose 
condition leaves them isolated, in a sort of 
family, and in kindly comradeship; to 
create a centre where, in friendly union, 
they can find the means of sustaining, 
protecting and aiding each other; in a 
word, profit by the benefits put at their 
disposal by the association not only for 
their comfort and amusement, but also 
for the utilization of their literary, artistic 
or musical talents.”’ 

When I visited the Club House, I was 
shown one or two rooms kept for out-of- 
town members who may prefer the pri- 
vacy of the Club to the bustle of an 
ordinary hotel. The general idea seems, 
however, to be one of sociability, of a 
pleasant place where lonely women can 
meet and chat, a place to spend one’s 
evenings. The circular furnishes no 
terms, but directs inquirers to address 
the president for information. As far as 
I have discovered, the ‘“‘Ladies’ Club’ is 
but little known outside of its own circle; 
still it must be a boon to many lonely 
women, 

In a former letter I spoke of the efforts 
being made to have a law passed permit- 
ting women to sign documents as_ wit- 
nesses, a right hitherto denied them. On 
the 17th of June, a proposition having for 
its object “to grant women the right to 
be witnesses in all civil acts, and docu- 
mentary acts in general,’’ was adopted. 
This is but one-half of the proposition 
that the untiring laborers of the society, 
the ‘‘Avant-Couriére,’’ have been strug- 
gling to obtain. The other great question 
was that of married women’s right to 
their own wages. This has not yet been 
favorably reported upon. This might 
make too great a revolution in existing 
economic conditions, and the conserva- 
tive old senators dread opening so dan 
gerous and subversive an outlet for wo- 
man's dreams of liberty and independence! 

B. PHILuips. 





WOMEN AS HOTEL KEEPERS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An item in the JourNAL, giving Miss 
C. 8. Burnet’s testimony as to women’s 
success in conducting hotels and boarding- 
houses, calls to mind some notable instan- 
ces in the same line. 

In the quaint old town of Chester, 
England, is a unique hotel, ‘‘Blossom’s,”’ 
conducted by two women who have made 
of its curious, rambling interior, with its 
odd nooks and unexpected corner-cup- 
boards, a delightful home for tourists, 
where one may enjoy his cold joint and 
fresh salad in restful seclusion, undis- 
turbed by the throngs that flock to the 
more imposing hostelries overtopping it, 
and containing all the modern elegance 
and conventionalities which Americans do 
not need to go abroad to see. ‘*Blossom’s”’ 
is a typical English inn, and we still cher- 
ish its memory and that of the cosy 
rocking-chair which we found in our 
room, attesting a woman’s knowledge of 
what contributes to comfort after the 
weary walk around the old wall of the 
town. Alas! that chair was the last of its 
genus we saw for months, 

The Devonshire House Hotel, near the 
Great Eastern Station, in London, is also 
conducted by women, or was in 1890, and 
evidently successfully, if one might judge 
by the popularity it had achieved. It was 
headquarters of the Quakers, who held 
their meetings and conventions there, and 
found quiet, pleasant rooms with abundant 
and kindly service. 

In Chicago one of the best-conducted 
and most fashionable family hotels is 
managed entirely by a woman, who started 
as plain ‘‘help’’ in a suburban home, but 
was so conscious of her ability to do larger 
things that she persevered, often under 
great discouragements, until, in various 
positions and capacities, she had made 





or shadows “‘on | 
the breast of the new-fallen snow,” or 





methods and requirements of hotel man- 
agement. In 1893, the World’s Fair year, 
she, with a partner, in the face of many 
cautioning friends, rented a hotel on the 
North side at $1,000 per month, and not 
only met this large obligation promptly, 
but during the year paid $700 towards dis. 
charging the expense of furnishing the 
building. There is now no hotel in the 
city with a better name for giving true 
and substantial eomfort for a reasonable 
compensation than ‘The Newbury,” with 
Miss Sarah Hurd as sole manager, and 
her many friends are not only proud of 
the success she has achieved, but glad that 
through her kind, womanly sympathy and 
interest so much of homelike comfort ig 
dispensed in this big city. 


PH@BE M. BuTLer. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The ‘‘women who do not want the suf- 
frage”’ are not found amongst the edu- 
cated, self-supporting and truly respecta- 
ble class of our sex, whatever may be the 
case with the butterflies of fashion and 
idle women of title. Women who work 
aud women who think, in every walk of 
life, express their desire for the vote when 
their opinion is invited. A petition in 
support of the bill for extending the Par- 
liamentary Franchise to women has just 
been forwarded to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach for presentation in the House of 
Commons. It is signed by 307 teachers in 
elementary schools for girls in Bristol. 
The signatures include those of the head 
mistress and most of the assistant mis- 
tresses of nearly every Board, Church, 
Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan school 
and the Friends’ schools in that city. In 
forwarding the petition, the Rev. Urijah 
Thomas, vice-chairman of the School 
Board, wrote: ‘‘Perhaps I may point out 
that the special features of this petition 
are that it comes from well-instructed 
women, who are engaged in the responsi- 
ble work of education, and that a very 
large proportion of them are already bear- 
ing, or are likely to bear, the direct burden 
of taxation. So on this second point they 
have a right to plead that representation 
and taxation should go together.” A 
similar petition had been presented earlier 
in the session, signed by the head mis- 
tresses of each of the public day and en- 
dowed schools for girls in Bristol, and by 
the greater number of their respective 
staffs, as well as by those of several pri- 
vate schools.— London Woman's Signal. 
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JELLY, SYRUP, AND MARMALADE. 


Next week currants will be in their 
prime. Of all fruits they are the best for 
jelly. For a quarter century it has been 
my good fortune to make it. Here are 
brief directions by which to do so with a 
certainty of success. 

CURRANT JELLY. 

Gather the currants, stems and all. If 
you have a press, after crushing them 
with your hands, put them into a bag of 
coarse towelling, and express the juice. 
Or, if you have no press, scald the cur- 
rants and strain the juice. Measure it. 
Boil briskly for 30 minutes, skimming it 
thoroughly. Then add to each quart of 
juice one quart of granulated sugar. Stir 
it till the sugar dissolves, and bring it 
once more to a boil. Then fill it out into 
jelly glasses. It is sure to be good. A 
quart of juice and a quart of sugar will 
make somewhat more than a quart of 
jelly. When the jelly is cold, put upon 
the top of each glass a circle of white 
paper to exclude dust. 

CURRANT SYRUP. 

To every quart of stems and skins of 
currants remaining after the juice for 
jelly has been expressed, add a quart of 
water. Bring the mixture toa boil. Ex- 
press or strain the liquid. Add to each 
quart a pint of sugar. Again bring it to 
a boil. Put it into air-tight glass jars. 
Diluted with water this syrup makes a 
delicious summer drink. 

PINEAPPLE MARMALADE. 
Pineapples are now good and cheap. 
To make marmalace, pare and grate them 
into a pulp. Boil the pulp 15 minutes. 
Add to each quart of boiled pulp a pint of 
granulated sugar. Stir and bring to a 
boil. Fill into glasses or jars. This is 4 
very fine preserve, and will keep for 
years. H. B. B. 





CLUB CALENDARS. 


“The study of club calendars,’’ says 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch, ‘thas 
reached a distinct cult. They are almost 
as varied in matter, in color and design, 
as are the names of clubs, and they run 
from the simplest manifestation of the 
printer’s art to most artistic and exquisite 
specimens of illuminated text and of de- 
signs beautifully wrought out in the club 
colors.”’ 

While the matter of elaborate or simple 
style is one that may be left to the taste 
and wisdom of the various clubs, a few 
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ficially adopted by all. To begin with, 
club reciprocity has reached such a point 
that no club now lives to itself alone, and 
therefore it has become necessary, in 
these days of multiplication of clubs, to 
give the. name of the town or city to 
which it belongs, and it is well to add 
whether federated or not, and if so, when. 
The date of the club’s own organization is 
always of interest to those who may read 
the little book. Many clubs, too, like to 
preserve the names of the founders; then, 
too, since the club movement is now a 
thing of years, there is the sad but in- 
evitable memorial list, which brings a 
happy thought as well as a sad one to the 
reader. Many clubs like also to publish a 
history of their founding and progress, 
often appointing for this purpose an his 
torian. Then there is the page or two for 
the calendar of the year’s work, perhaps 
retrospective as well as_ prospective. 
Other clubs even go so far as to give a 
page to books of reference for the con- 
venience of club members, and the club 
colors and motto should not be forgotten. 

Another method adopted by some clubs 
is, instead of including all in one little 
volume, to have a calendar card for dates 
of meetings issued monthly, and print 
the list of books in a separate pamphlet. 
The first method, however, is to be pre- 
ferred for convenience. In the matter of 
covers, too, the question of convenience 
arises. Some clubs choose and keep a 
permanent and distinctive binding, so that 
one accustomed to handling club calen- 
dars year after year readily learns to dis- 
tinguish with the merest touch and glance. 
Others make a point of changing radically 
from year to year, and last year the pre- 
vailing fashion among such clubs appeared 
to be that of crépe paper in the club color, 
pretty to look at, but not quite easy to 
handle. A much-to-be-commended plan, 
which will undoubtedly prove popular as 
soon a8 more generally known, is that of 
placing upon the outside pages some de- 
sign indicative of the year’s work; as, for 
instance, a year book of Italian study has 
the cover divided into thirds by the Ital- 
ian tricolor, the centre panel of white 
holding the royal coat of arms of Italy. 
Another book, with its lotus flower, typi- 
fies Egypt, with, too, the Egyptian flag in 
colors. An art club puts its winter’s out- 
line between beautifully embossed covers, 
on one side of which an exquisite repro- 
duction of Burne-Jones’ ‘Golden Stairs” 
is given, and still another programme, on 
tinted water-color paper, opens in folds 
instead of leaves. 

Beautiful year books have come from 
the Heptorean Club of Somerville, the 
Dorchester Woman’s Club, and the Rox- 
burghe Club of Roxbury, the latter bear- 
ing on its white and gold cover a charming 
design of the old tower in Franklin Park. 
—Boston Herald. 

_ -_-o 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
Wark IN HEAVEN: Sixteen Years’ Expe- 

rience in Christian Science Mind-Heal- 

ing. By Josephine Curtis Woodbury. 

In this little book the author gives an 
account of her ancestry and childhood, 
the dawn of her interest in ‘Christian 
Science,’ her gradually increasing faith 
in it, her efforts to persuade others of its 
truth, and a long series of experiences 
which have added to the strength of her 
conviction. She also gives an account of 
various disagreements and differences of 
Opinion among the Christian Scientists, 
and of her excommunication from the 
=" Church of Christ, Scientist,” in this 
city. 





“THe EASTERN QUESTION AND A Sup- 
PRESSED CHAPTER OF History. Napo- 
leon III. and the Kingdom of Roumania. 
By Stuart F. Weld. With an introduc- 
tion by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
Boston. George H. Ellis. Paper. Price. 
35 cents. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale has given his 
cordial endorsement to this very interest- 
ing and important contribution to Euro- 
pean history hitherto strangely overlooked 
and ignored. The career of Louis Napo- 
leon, beginning with the coup d’etat, was 
popularly regarded as an overthrow of Re- 
publican institutions by a selfish adven- 
turer, and aroused a prejudice against him 
which was partially concealed by the 
glamour of his extraordinary success, only 
to be revived in an intensified form when 
his empire so suddenly and ignominiously 
collapsed. Without discussing the general 
question of his character and public 
action, this pamphlet proves conclusively 











that this extraordinary man used his 
power and prestige for the aid of strug- 
gling nationalities. 
so-called ‘tholy alliance,” and the selfish 
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In opposition to the | 


and oppressive policy falsely styled ‘the | 


balance of power,’”’ Louis Napoleon went 
as far as he could, sometimes, indeed, in 
opposition to the prejudices of the French 
people, to enable Southeastern Europe 
to escape from the nightmare of Turkish 
domination. But for this, it is doubtful 
where we should have on the map of 
Europe a united Italy, and almost certain 
that the principalities would have failed 
to emancipate populations numbering 
seven and a half millions from the thral- 
dom of centuries. No wonder that Rou- 
mania commemorated in all her churches 
the death of her benefactor! Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Servia, Poland and 
Hungary may well join our own country 
in recognition of French sympathy and 
aid in critical periods of their history. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Weld for the 
patient industry and literary skill with 
which he has demonstrated the public 
service of his hero to the cause of human 
freedom. We commend the pamphlet to 
all students of history as a work of per- 
manent value. It is for sale at all book- 
stores in Boston. Price, 35 cents. 

H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SAMARITAN. 


There was an excitement in the tene- 
ment when Mikey moved in, for he brought 
a yellow dog that annoyed the people on 
his floor. 

The dog was of no special kind, except, 
perhaps, the lucky-dog variety; but his 
master loved him, although he defied 
classification. 

He was a commonplace dog, with the 
commonplace nameof Jim. He had little 
originality and not a spark of genius,—in 
short, he was a plain, every-day fellow. 

He annoyed the people on his floor 
simply because he was a dog; and their 
affections were centred in the fairest 
specimen of cathood in the alley,—a dainty 
Persian puss, whose early days had been 
spent basking among flowers in the land 
of Omar Khayyim. She was an aristocrat 
au bout des griffes, and quite intolerant of 
Jim’s mongrel ways. Amasia, for so she 
was called, had come to this country with 
a nautical character nearly allied to her 
present owner’s. 
often called when in town, and created 
quite a sensation in the alley; for he wore 
two ear rings, and a sailor is only entitled 
to one. ‘ 

The canine and feline neighbors were 
not friendly. When Jim wished to go 
down stairs, Amasia would mount guard 
on the top step, and refuse to let him pass. 
When Jim, being once down, desired to 
return, Amasia would block the way, and 
impede his progress, Often a passage of 
arms was the result. Jim had enough of 
the gentleman in him (a King Charles 
strain: how blood will tell!) not to fight a 
lady; but Amasia gave no quarter: she 
was Oriental. 

Mikey and Tom, scions of two mighty 
houses of Hibernia, were forced daily to 
run to the landing and separate the com- 
batants. 

It was unreasonable, according to Tom, 
for Mikey not to admit that his dog 
caused the trouble. Tom was ‘“‘pig- 
headed,” said Mikey, not to acknowledge 
that it was the fault of his cat. 

Thus matters stood for nearly a year. 

Jim bore many a scar inflicted by the 
beautiful Amasia, who looked so white 
and gentle, as she drowsed upon the 
window-sill, that no one in the world 
would have believed her capable of malice. 

It was winter, cold, bleak, and drear. 
Jim was jogging home in the chill of a 
dull afternoon. Snow, mud, and slush— 
that grimy compound that makes the 
wake of a great city’s traffic—blocked the 
streets. People hurried up and down, 
reviling the weather. Jim was hungry, 
tired, and a little out of sorts. Presently 
a shout of fiendish glee rent the icy air; 
and down the street, pell-mell, sped a 
troop of lusty, red-checked boys, in eager 
pursuit of acat. A volley of snowballs, 
sharp sticks, and bits of ice—a very artil- 
lery of youth’s invention—went whizzing 
through the air. 

And the victim? Poor Amasia, lame, 
bleeding, and ‘‘besprent with mire,’’ who 
would have recognized in you the sleek 
darling of the kitchen? 

“Catch her, boys! Catch her!” cried 
one of her tormentors, as he flung a heavy 
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missile. Amasia, faint with fright, looked | 
wildly for some way of escape; but there 
was no retreat. The boys were close upon 
her; and she paused, dazed and exhausted, 
as a milk-cart came rumbling down the 
street. Then the boys saw Jim. ‘Sick 
‘im!” they screamed, still peiting the un- 
fortunate cat. ‘Sick ’im!” 

With one bound Jim reached the centre 
of the street in time to drag the helpless 
Amasia from beneath the cart-wheels. 
Taking her by the neck, as he had seen 
a cat carry her kitten, he leaped past the 
astonished boys, and ran until he gained 
the alley. 

They found him licking her wounds, 
and trying to soothe her in his poor, 
clumsy way. He was tender, even if he 
was stupid. 

Years have come and gone. Both are 
now quite old, but the friendship then 
begun has never waned. 

Their owners dwell in unity: peace 
reigns on the top floor of the tenement. 

As for Jim and Amasia, you may see 
them sunning themselves in the alley any 
warm spring day, when the hand-organ 
season has set in and the venders are call- 
ing, ‘‘Strawberries!’’—Ruth Lawrence, in 
Our Animal Friends. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In conferring recently upon Friu'ein 
Gabrielle von Possanner, who received the 
first doctor’s degree ever given by the 
University of Vienna to a woman, the 
rector congratulated the candidate in 
highly complimentary terms, greeting her 
as a ‘‘mighty protagonist for woman’s 
rights,’ who, ‘“‘by her great energy and 
intelligence, has victoriously overcome 
the manifold obstacles in her way.”’ 

By an act of the Legislature, which be- 
comes a law July 11, any woman there- 
after wearing in Massachusetts the feath- 
ers or body of any of our song birds in 
her bonnet or hat subjects herself to a 
penalty of $10. In effect the act is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Whoever has in his possession the 
body or feathers of any wild or undomes- 
ticated bird, except game birds, English 
sparrows, crow-blackbirds, crows, jays, 
birds of prey or wild geese, or who wears 
such feathers for the purpose of dress or 
ornament, shall be punished by a fine of 
$10.”’ 

A curious marriage custom obtains in 
the island of Himla, just opposite the 
island of Rhodes. The Greeks, by whom 
it is peopled. earn their living by the 
sponge fishery. No girl in this island is 
allowed to marry until she has brought 
up a certain number of sponges, which 
must be taken from a certain depth. In 
some of the other Greek islands this dem- 
onstration of ability is required of the 
men, and if there are several suitors for 
the hand of a maiden, her father bestows 
her on the man who can dive best and 
bring up the largest number of sponges. 





HUMOROUS. 


Voice from doorway—Mary! What are 
you doing out there? Mary—I’m looking 
at the moon. Voice from the doorway— 
Well, tell the moon to go home, and you 
come into the house. It’s half past 
eleven. 


“What do you know about the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament?’ the managing editor 
asked of the new man at the foreign desk. 
“Nothing.”’ he said innocently; ‘I didn’t 
know it was dissolute at all.” 

The Lady of the House—Why don’t you 
go to work? Don't you know that a 
rolling stone gathers no moss? Tramp 
(from Boston)—Madam, not to evade your 
question at all, but merely to obtain in- 
formation, may I ask of what practical 
utility moss is to a man in my condition? 
—Call. 


An Argylishire elder was asked how 
the kirk got along. He said: ‘Aweel, 
we had 400 members. Then we had a 
division, and there were only 200 left; 
then a disruption, and only ten of us left. 
Then we had a heresy trial; and now there 
is only me and ma brither Duncan left, 
and I ha’ great doots of Duncan’s ortho- 
doxy.’’—Ti dBits. 








“ONLY nervous’’ is a sure indication 
that the blood is not pure. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla purifies the blood and cures ner- 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post 
A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adei- 


| phia Press. 


The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lad» 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny staly. pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in catrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
‘These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationaiist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, hey are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—JSos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
ae of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to let Americans and 
iKnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A’%. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability. —Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unenpested beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Lilian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search- light the Geapest 
ualities of the Armenian character. ‘I1hey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances £. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, és increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!’”’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a ag fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet qencetety poetound zems of poetic liter- 
ature. . . . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. t. 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—C%ristian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 
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lation is very faithful—Dr. M/. S. Gabriel, editor of | 
‘Haik.” 
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“It is a gem.” —Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and arguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainments Dag by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in nog 4 
up the interest of the meetings.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. 

‘allace. 


“Itis the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 
than subscribe for it. and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, ‘line it out’ to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper 1s as 
excellent as its information is valuable.”—/rances 
£. Willard. 
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collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNaL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, — and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





PATRIOTISM OF SUFFRAGE WOMEN. 


The book lately published by Appletons, 
entitled ‘Woman and the Republic,” 
written by Mrs. Helen Johnson, wife of 
Rossiter Johnson, of New York, is a 
flagrant instance of misrepresentation 
masquerading as history. Not only are 
facts suppressed and distorted, but in 
many cases the reverse of the truth is 
announced as fact. If a cause were a per- 
sonality, and able to bring suit in its own 
behalf, Mrs. Johnson would certainly be 
liable to indictment for the publication of 
a criminal libel. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in the Boston 
Daily Herald of July 7, in an admirable 
article on ‘Women in the Civil War,” 
which appears also this week in the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL, shows, in part, the 
amazing unveracity of Mrs. Johnson’s un- 
historical romance, as concerns the record 
of suffrage women in the Civil War. 
Much more might have been added had 
space permitted. During the thirty years 
which preceded the Civil War, the same 
women had been active workers both for 
anti-slavery and woman’s rights. But 
when the first gun was fired at Sumter, 
in 1861, the advocates of woman suffrage 
suspended their conventions and gave 
their time and thought to the issues of 
the hour. They created the Woman’s 
Sanitary Commission. Loyal Leagues 
were organized, and petitions for the 
emancipation of the slaves were circulated 
and sent to Congress with hundreds of 
thousands of signers. In this work Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony were prime movers. 

In 1861, Anna E. Dickinson began that 
marvellous series of addresses which car- 
ried New Hampshire and Connecticut, and 
rallied the border States to the Union 
cause. In March, 1863, an appeal to the 
the loyal women of the nation signed by 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony resulted 
in the formation of the National Woman’s 
Loyal League, with Lucy Stone as its 
first president. In 1864, a Woman’s Na- 
tional Covenant was organized in Wash- 
ington by the wives of the U. 8S. Senators 
and Represenatives, many of whom were 
pronounced suffragists. In May, 1867, 
was formed by the leading suffragists the 
American Equal Rights Association, which 
advocated equal suffrage for negroes and 
for women, and which was not disbanded 
until after the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

The efficient service of Frances D. Gage 
as “Governor of the Sea Islands’? under 
General Saxton and the self-sacrificing 
labors of an army of women as teachers of 
the Freedmen will not be forgotten. 
Above all, the invaluable Plan of Campaign 
thought out by Anna Ella Carroll and 
adopted by the War Department, which 
converted defeat into victory and split 
the Confederacy like a wedge, will forever 
entitle that heroic woman to be called 
“the American Joan of Arc.”’ 

In the face of this splendid historical 
record of forty years, an effort to belittle 
the patriotic services of suffrage women 
is futile and ridiculous. Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson is, we believe, a lawyer. Perhaps 
he suggested to his wife the well-known 
legal maxim: ‘‘When you have no case, 
abuse the plaintiff's attorney.”” H. B. B. 
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A TISSUE OF ERRORS. 





The latest book against woman suffrage, 
“Woman and the Republic,’’ by Helen 
Kendrick Johnson, will be read with con- 
siderable interest by both suffragists and 
anti-suffragists, as it has been widely 
heralded in advance as a complete and 
conclusive presentation of the argument 
against equal rights for women. 

One of the marked characteristics of 
the book is its flagrant inaccuracy in the 
matter of dates, statistics, cud historical 
facts. Here are a few instances, taken 
almost at random: 

On page 29, the author says, speaking 
of New Jersey: ‘In 1790, her constitution, 


through an error in wording, admitted 
‘all inhabitants’ with certain property to 
vote.” On July 2, 1776, the constitutional 
convention held at Burlington, N. J., on 
| motion of a Quaker preacher named 
Cooper, struck out the words ‘‘male free- 
holders worth £50,”’ and substituted ‘‘all 
inhabitants worth £50,” for the express 
purpose of enfranchising women. In 
1790, an election law was passed which 
uses the words ‘the or she”’ and “his or 
her ballot.’”’ That does not look like an 
accidental error of wording. In 1807 a 
reactionary Legislature took away suf- 
frage from tax-paying women and tax- 
paying negroes, and inserted in the elec- 
tion laws the words “white male.” 

It may be said that this is ancient his- 
tory; but the author is equally inaccurate 
in regard to modern events. She says 
(page 90): ‘‘In Lowa the question was sub- 
mitted to the people in 1896, and resulted 
in defeat.’ In Iowa the question has 
never been submitted to the people. 

The author says (page 91): ‘‘Since Jan- 
uary, 1897, ten States have dealt with the 
suffrage proposal, and all but one rendered 
adverse decisions. The favorable State 
was Washington.’’ South Dakota took 
favorable action almost simultaneously 
with Washington. 

The author says (page 179): ‘In 
Wyoming, a statute declares ‘No town, 
city, or municipal corporation shall have 
power to prohibit any gaming-house or 
game licensed as provided for in this 
chapter.’ ‘Excusable homicide’ is also 
defined by statute.”” The Chief Justice 
of Wyoming says there are no such laws 
on the statute book. The accusation 
originated in an anonymous pamphlet 
issued some months ago by the ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women.”’ The charge 
was investigated, and is now known to be 
untrue. 

The author (page 301) professes to give, 
on the authority of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, statistics showing the proportion of 
suffragists to the population in the differ- 
ent States. The figures showed the pro- 
portion of paid-up members of the Suf- 
frage Association to the population, which 
is a very different matter. Thus in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1895 the Suffrage Associa- 
tion had only 1,100 paying members, but 
in that y¢ar 109,204 persons in Massachu- 
setts cast their ballots for woman suffrage, 
The New York Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has only about 1,600 paying members, 
but, in 1894, more than 300,000 persons 
petitioned the Constitutional Convention 
for suffrage. 

These false statistics have been repeat- 
edly exposed by the editors of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL; but the ‘“antis’”’ continue 
to publish them, and to quote the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL as their authority. 

But a still more serious breach of truth 
is committed in the chapter on ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage and the Home.’’ In order to 
prove that woman suffrage to-day is hos- 
tile to the home, the author quotes from 
“The History of Woman Suffrage’ a 
series of resolutions in favor of free 
divorce offered at a suffrage convention 
thirty-seven years ago, and says (page 
304): ‘The resolutions were carried.” 
The resolutions were not carried, and 
were never even put to vote. At that 
convention, the Business Committee re- 
ported a series of resolutions which made 
no reference to divorce. A member of 
the convention then offered the free 
divorce resolutions quoted by Mrs. John- 
son. They did not meet the approval of 
the convention, and Wendell Phillips 
moved that even the mention of any such 
resolutions having been offered should be 
expunged from the records. William 
Lloyd Garrison and the majority of the 
convention decided that the minutes 
should record the facts: i. e., that such 
resolutions had been offered, and had not 
been accepted. The other set of resolu- 
tions, those reported by the Business 
Committee, were then adopted without a 
dissenting vote. (History of Woman Suf- 
frage, Vol. I, p. 735.) 

These are merely samples of the gross 
errors of fact in which the volume 
abounds. When the data upon which the 
arguments are founded are so crooked, 
what can be expected of the conclusions 
drawn from them? s. 0. Bi 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A lady in Whitefield, N.H., who took a 
young Armenian to do housework, writes: 


We are all well pleased with the man 
you sent us. He has relieved me of many 
duties. He is very faithful in his work, 
and has only to be shown how to do any 
kind of work I have as yet given him. In 
this respect he is more satisfactory than 
ordinary girls—he is willing to do work 
as he is told. He is neat, quick, and 
strong. He learns much by observation. 
I find he enjoys most working with my 
boys. I hear him singing about his work, 
so I hope he has learned the meaning of 
“happy,’’ though I worked for over a 
week on that word with him.... He has 
progressed rapidly in his reading and 
speaking our language. He composes 
good sentences, and writes every day. He 








will be promoted to the second reader 
this week. I hope to get homes for more 
Armenians about here. What possible 
reason can God have for permitting the 
persecution of such a people? 

A lady who took two Armenian boys to 
do her housework writes: 

S—— will never make a good house 
servant. A——, on the contrary, deserves 
nothing but praise. He is cheerful, 
polite, quick of hand and intellect, and 
always ready to do more than his part. 
Even in these five weeks, he bas improved 
wonderfully in English. 

There are still a few Armenian young 
men to be had to do housework. 





ENLIST YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


The remarkable activity of the City 
Point Woman Suffrage League is largely 
due to its success in enlisting the active 
coéperation of young men and women. 
It is to the young that we must look for 
future progress. 

Only thirteen of the fifty-five men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
were more than fifty years of age, and 
twenty-two of them were under forty. 
Among them all only Benjamin Franklin 
had reached three score and ten. Two of 
the South Carolina signers, Lynch and 
Rutledge, were only twenty-six; another, 
Heyward, was thirty; and still another 
South Carolinian, Middleton, was only 
thirty-three. Stone and Chase of Mary- 
land, Hooper of North Carolina, Robert 
Morris, Rush and Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
and Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts were 
not yet thirty-five. The author of the 
Declaration, Thomas Jefferson, was only 
thirty-three, while Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton was thirty-eight; Hopkinson 
of New Jersey, and John Hancock of 
Massachusetts, the presiding officer, were 
thirty-nine; George Clymer of Pennsyl- 
vania and Thomas Nelson of Virginia were 
thirty-seven; Walton of Georgia, Benja- 
min Harrison of Virginia, and Paca of 
Maryland were thirty-six. 

Another point worthy of imitation in 
the City Point League is the enlistment 
of men as members. One-half of the 
members of every Woman Suffrage League 
should be men. The principle of our 
movement is the codperation of women 
and men on terms of equality. When this 
principle is carried out, woman suffrage 
leagues will increase tenfold in members 
and influence. H. B. B. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 





The question of the admission of women 
has been before the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Georgia. After a pro- 
longed discussion, a resolution was passed 
stating that the Board was favorable to 
the admission of women students, but 
that, in its judgment, the power to throw 
the University open to women is lodged 
in the hands, not of the trustees, but of 
the Legislature, to which an appeal ought 
to be made. The New York Outlook re- 
marks: **This disposition of the affair may 
represent a sincere doubt as to their 
powers on the part of the trustees, or a 
desire to shift the responsibility of the 
settlement of a difficult question. The 
action of the trustees will probably make 
the matter of the admission of women to 
the State University a political issue to 
be settled at the polls next autumn.”’ 


> 


LETTER FROM JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 








The following letter from Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler to a friend, in regard to the 
threatened revival of the State regulation 
of vice in India, will be read with inter- 
est: 

Dear Friend: You tell me that some of 
our comrades in the abolitionist war wish 
for a word from me at the present time. 
Naturally our conflict, for the moment, is 
mainly ranged around the Government 
Despatch to India. Our friends will be 
fully enlightened concerning that Des- 
patch, and our view of it, by reading the 
memorial to Lord George Hamilton, issued 
by our Committee, which contains a most 
searching analysis of this Despatch. I 
need, therefore, say nothing further in the 
way of criticism of that document and of 
the attitude of the Government in detail; 
my impression from the first moment, on 
reading that Despatch, was (what it con- 
tinues to be) that it proposes a subtle and 
dangerous compromise. It gives evidence, 
indeed, of some progress made by our 
principles, even in official circles, or at 
least of a need felt by high officials of 
making a verbal acknowledgment of the 
truth of those principles. But, at the same 
time, the door is left wide open by the 
Government proposals for the easy and 
speedy reintroduction of the whole sys- 
tem of reguiated vice in one form or 
another. The recommendations in the 
Despatch of moralizing and disciplinary 
measures are excellent, and we accept 
them gladly. But their presence in this 
document has induced some well disposed 
people, and several leading journals favor- 
able to our views, to accept and swallow 
wholesale the Government proposals, and 
even to speak of this Despatcli as a victory 
in our sense. Therefore, I cannot too 
strongly warn our friends against the 
tendency to accept any such compromise 
in the hope that some mixture of good 
among the evil it contains may tend 
towards an amelioration of the present 
state of things in the Indian army. 





Many years ago, in addressing members 
of our Federation at an anniversary meet- 
ing, I used the following words, and I 
feel impelled to repeat them to-day: ‘*The 
most difficult days of our struggle may 
be yet to come. When the upholders of 
the vice-regulating system in various lands 
shall feel obliged to abandon their origi- 
nal position, and shall come to us with 
offered compromises, then our principles 
will be tested and our integrity severely 
tried. Attempts will be made to re- 
establish the evil principle in a misleading 
guise. Hence the supreme importance of 
clearness of discernment on our part in 
separating the old leaven to its last particle 
from every plan for the future, and of 
firmness in rejecting, at the risk of being 
deemed vexatious irreconcilables, every 
proposal which bears within it the theory 
that prostitution is a necessary evil, that 
man cannot be expected to practise self- 
restraint, and that consequently a certain 
number of God’s creatures are doomed 
by this same fatal law of necessity to be 
set apart and regulated as mere instru- 
ments for the basest and most unholy 
purpose.”’ 

In the course of every great conflict for 
truth and justice, it seems to me that 
those who fight for the right are again 
and again thrust back upon first prin- 
ciples; are called again and again to be 
“rebaptized”’ in those great principles. 
They have themselves to relearn them 
in order that they may continue effec- 
tively to teach them. It is a severe 
discipline, but it is necessary and good 
for us. Let us not shrink from it, nor 
grow weary of the battle. Let us never 
yield to compromise when a vital prin- 
ciple is concerned, but continue to hold 
our standard high, even if we should 
have to die before the victory is gained, 
or to see our standard knocked down and 
trampled under foot. There is no alterna- 
tive for the true upholders of righteous- 
ness, and victory is theirs, now or later. 

One word concerning the special nature 
of the renewed conflict which is forced 
upon us. We should all be glad to find a 
standpoint of agreement with any honest- 
ly disposed Government, which would 
enable us to work together for the good 
of our unhappy soldiers; but that stand- 
point has not yet been found. 

I cannot too strongly express my feeling 
(in which all mothers at least will sympa- 
thize) of compassion for the soldiers— 
those poor boys sent out in such numbers 
to India, and there subjected to every evil 
influence, and to few good ones. Apart 
from all statistical errors or exaggerations, 
we believe that their physical state is bad 
in the extreme, and we do not deny the 
truth of certain ghastly descriptions of 
military hospital patients. I have been 
permitted at times to visit such patients 
in hospitals (the male as well as 
female wards), and the very memory of 
the faces of these, my poor blighted fel- 
low-creatures, fills my heart with pain at 
this hour, and with the most yearning 
desire for their redemption of soul and 
body in the fullest sense. But whose is 
the responsibility for this suffering in the 
case of the young soldier? It is certainly 
not wholly his own, as any one cognizant 
of the soldier’s life in India must see. It 
is no exaggeration to say that our soldiers 
in India have been long and carefully 
trained in the shameful doctrine of the 
necessity of sexual indulgence. Under 
this training disease has constantly in- 
creased; andthe authorities now attribute 
its continued increase in these recent years 
to the relaxation (for I do not believe it 
was complete abolition) of the regulation 
system in the Indian Cantonments, and 
they accuse the abolitionists of having 
‘opened the floodgates of disease’’ by de- 
manding that fornication should cease to 
be regulated and encouraged by them in 
India. This is childish. As if the ad- 
vancing wave of immorality and conse- 
quent disease could have been expected at 
once to be put back by the partial abo- 
lition of any outward checks (supposing 
that they even were checks)! As if this par- 
tial abolition could have had the magic 
power of suddenly transforming a con- 
dition or code of morals which has been 
being built up for such a long period of 
time! 

I feel strongly that in our present cam- 
paign we must make very prominent our 
positive proposals for bettering the moral 
state of our Indian Army ; that we must 
continually insist upon and call loudly for 
the application of moralizing and disci- 
plinary measures, which have never yet 
been honestly tried. We must demand, 
as we deeply desire, real reforms, and 
prove that we are penetrated with a true 
sympathy for the sufferers from the physi- 
cal penalty of indulgence, and for the 
families at home of the poor soldiers, 
while we resist to the last the abominable 
assertion and belief that unmarried sol- 
diers must have access to women in some 
way, and that these women must be pro- 
vided and superintended by the Govern- 
ment. 

A word concerning the native women 
who are made the employees of the Gov- 
ernment under this system which we op- 
pose. In this case, never forget that these 
women are the daughters of a conquered 
race which is dependent on the conqueror ; 





and guardian. What a terrible responsi- 
bility rests, in this matter, on the shoul. 
ders of that authority which in its Des. 
patches and Rules speaks so slightingly, 
_and in practice deals so brutally with 
| those beings committed to its charge! | 
would especially urge upon my fellow 
combatants who are women, and have the 
hearts of true women, that they should 
never for a moment forget the interests of 
these despised Indian women, even as 
they themselves hope never to be forgot- 
ten of God. For they are God’s creatures 
even as we. He is their Father as He is 
ours, and there will be a reckoning one 
day in regard to them. 

All Government utterances dwell upon 
the soldier’s need of protection from the 
women of the conquered country (or 
rather from such of them as are not en- 
gaged by the authorities, and supervised 
as allowed concubines). But when do we 
hear of the need of protecting the weak 
and ignorant Indian woman from the 
British soldier? Surely there is as much 
need (or more) of protection on the one 
side as on the other. While we com- 
passionate and plead for our soldiers 
there, let us with equal persistency plead 
for and insist on the need of protection 
for the women from the license and too 
frequent brutality of the British soldier; 
and further, on our part as women, we 
must apply ourselves to the consideration 
of any and every possible scheme for the 
rescue of native Indian women from the 
tyranny and immorality of Anglo-Indian 
military officials. Any such work before 
us will be perhaps a slow and prolonged 
work; but it is not an impossible work, 
and must be firmly taken up. Yours sin- 
cerely, JOSEPHINE E. BuTLer, 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


Mrs. Phoebe M. Butler writes from Oak 
Park, Ill.: ‘Your paper is a perpetual 
tonic and delight. I am a subscriber with 
my near neighbor, Mrs. F. L. Ball, who 
has been president of the Chicago 
Women’s Club for the past year. I knew 
the dear ‘Saint Lucy,’ as in my childhood 
she sat at my father’s table in Syracuse, 
N.Y., with dear Samuel J. MY y. my pas- 
tor. I would like to tell you* * the con- 
verts I have made through her ieaflet, ‘A 
Woman Suffrage Catechism.’ If you do 
any missionary work, please send me some 
of these.”’ 
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PROTESTS AGAINST “REGULATION.” 


The threatened reintroduction of the 
State regulation of vice in India is calling 
out vigorous objection. A protest has 
been published signed by Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, by the wife of the Archbishop 
of York, the wives of the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Southwell, Rochester, Manchester, 
and Chichester, and a large number of 
distinguished Englishwomen, who con- 
demn the proposal as ‘‘an encouragement 
to vice.”’ 

The American Purity Alliance has in 
circulation a protest addressed to the 
Queen, which is being rapidly signed by 
prominent Americans, both men and 
women. Copies may be obtained from 
the American Purity Alliance, United 
Charities Building, New York City. 

The Quakers, always to the fore in 
every peaceful battle for righteousness, 
have taken up this moral warfare, as they 
did when it was necessary to fight the 
same evil system in England nearly thirty 
years ago. The women of the Society of 
Friends from all parts of England, assem- 
bled in Yearly Meeting at Devonshire 
House, London, on May 26, adopted a 
memorial to the British Government, urg- 
ing them to oppose ‘tany attempt to re- 
establish the system in India or in 
England, or in any part of the Queen’s 
dominions, in any form or under whatever 
pretext.”’ 


The Shield, the organ of the movement 
against these obnoxious laws in England, 
which ceased to be published after they 
were repealed, some dozen years ago, has 
now resumed publication, and there is 
every indication that the efforts of the 
regulationists will meet with resolute 
opposition. 

A powerful appeal from Mrs. Butler is 
published in another column. 


-_>-- 


A WOMAN’S REAL ESTATE COMPANY. 





Of all the large real estate investment 
companies organized in Kansas City, Mo., 
during the days of the Western land 
boom, the only one left is the one managed 
by women. While all the other real estate 
concerns have liquidated in one way or 
another, the Ladies’ Mutual Loan and 
Investment Company has continued in 





that they are weak, ignorant, poor—the 
Indian is said to be the poorest population 
of the world—so that doubtless the few 
annas paid by a British soldier to an In- 
dian woman for her degradation, is a 
temptation, even a prize to her, and some- 
times to her poverty-stricken relatives. 

In all just codes of laws, men guilty of 
an offence on the person of a woman or | 
young girl are punishable in proportion | 
to the degree of their ‘fiduciary rela- | 
tions’’ to such women; as, for example, 
a master, an employer, a guardian, a 
physician, a teacher, etc. Our Indian | 
Government stands, in the highest degree, | 
in a fiduciary relation to the poor women, 
girls, and children of India. It stands to 
them in the position of conqueror and 
master, and should stand in that of teacher 


business, and is in good standing. 

This company of women investors was 
organized, not as a real estate agency, 
but as a legitimate investment company, 
each stockholder having one or more 
shares in the concern. It was organized 
in 1886, with Mrs. Emeline Twiss, wife of 
Judge S. P. Twiss, as president; Mrs. 
Sarah Donnelly, vice-president; and Mrs. 
Sue Reppert, secretary and treasurer. 
Mrs. Reppert was the leading spirit in the 
organization and early management of 
the company. She was a very active 
woman, and generally showed good judg- 
ment in making purchases and sales. In 
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a comparatively short time the company 
had bought property valued at $20,000, 
with comparatively small cash payments, 
and with the future obligations so dis- 
tributed as to make a proper care of the 
investments after the collapse of the mar- 
ket a considerable burden upon the stock- 
holders. 

It was soon learned that the organiza- 
tion and investment were simple matters 
as compared with a judicious management 
of the investments which had little or no 
revenue to defray the expenses of special 
and regular taxes and the constantly 
maturing payments. In 1891 the invest- 
ment company’s affairs were in a some- 
what chaotic state. It was then that Mrs. 
Reppert was succeeded in the office of 


secretary and treasurer by Mrs. Elizabeth | 


M. Taylor; and Mrs. Donnelly, who had 
removed from the city, was succeeded by 
Mrs. Agnes Munford, widow of the late 
Morrison Munford, for many years the 
editor of the Kansas City Times. Mrs. 
Taylor became the active officer of the 
company. She had had some years’ ex- 
perience in a large real estate office. Mrs. 
Taylor restored order and made the nec- 
essary assessments to cover all delin- 
quencies, and soon had the property of 
the company on a firm footing. Since 
that time every dollar of indebtedness has 
been paid off. The company was reor- 
ganized recently with a paid up capital of 
$11,000. Its name is the Woman’s Real 
Estate Company. ‘The reason for the 
change in name,’’ said Mrs. Taylor, ‘‘is 
that we have never really been in the 
building or loan business, although we 
were originally organized under the old 
building and loan laws. In fact, we have 
never been exactly legal in our organiza- 
tion until now.”’ 

The women of this company take a 
manifest pride in having survived busi- 
ness vicissitudes that resulted in the 
failure or discontinuance of every com- 
pany of like character managed by men. 
In the new articles of incorporation the 
address reads: ‘‘Know all women by these 
presents.”’ 

The company has 148 shares of $75 each, 
held by twenty-four women stockholders. 


THE REVERSE SIDE OF CLUB LIFE. 

Anenthusiastic architect once proposed, 
for the sake of economy, to build a house 
which should be small on the outside and 
large on the inside. That is what club 
life, and, indeed, social life in general, 
accomplishes. When 20,000 plumed 
“Knights Templars,” each prefacing his 
name with a ‘‘Sir,”’ march through the 
streets of Boston, it must seem to those 
who belong to that mystic order that it 
represents all that is worth possessing in 
the world, while to non-members it seems 
whimsical or meaningless. During the 
very period of the pageant, a gorgeous 
entertainment of fashion’s elect was held 
at Newport—equally absorbing and as 
easily undervalued. Nota Sir Knight but 
would think it a calamity to leave his 
ranks merely to become a guest in that 
superb drawing-room ; not an occupant of 
that drawing-room but would regard ita 
tragedy were he forced by fate to quit it 
and become only a Sir Knight. Meanwhile, 
the 30,000 honest Christian Endeavorers, 
who thronged the same streets just before 
the arrival of the Templars, would think 
it a melancholy moment in the life of any 
one of them who should be torn from that 
useful body to adopt the functions of a 
mere Knight Templar or of a Man of 
Fashion. Each of all these occupies a 
house relatively small on the outside, but 
large, at least to himself, on the inside. 
Each devotes himself to pursuits, trivial 
it may be for others, but all the world 
to him. And every social club, for what- 
ever purpose, has the same two aspects. 

The enormous spread of men’s clubs 
and secret societies during the last half- 
century has been met, during a dozen 
years back, by a more rapid outbreak of 
similar organizations for women. Other 
societies unite them both, till in the small- 
est rural villages one may stumble on a 
“Pomona Grange,’ where worthy farmers 
sit with unwonted bouquets at their but- 
tonholes, and their wives preside with 
“regalia”? at the feast. The passer-by calls 
it silly; to those inside it represents com- 
panionship, mutual help, the courtesies 
of life, and an interval in the else un- 
broken line of toilsome days. How enor- 
mous is the step into this realm of pro- 
priety and decency from that represented 
by the farmers of two generations back, 
gathered, after a hard day’s toil, around a 
pail of *black-strap’’! And all the innu- 
merable secret societies of cities, with their 
fantastic titles, and their uniforrhs, and 
their solemn gradations, and those forms 
of initiation which they gravely call 
‘‘work’’—these, too, suggest a smile from 
the uninitiated; but to the inner votaries 
they represent vast systems of mutual help 
and insured coéperation, shielding each 
man and his family from the extremity of 
need. There is certainly something fine 
in the thought that a man may find him- 








self alone amung utter strangers, far from 
home, and may bring instant help by a 
word or a grip or a signal of distress. If 
the question be asked whether it would 
not be nobler to claim and receive such 
help as a human being, without special 
private signal, the answer is commonly 
given that these societies do not limit, but 
enlarge, the sympathies, and that the man 
who is a Mason or an Odd Fellow or a Red 
Man is more likely than another, from the 
sheer habit of friendliness, to aid a 
stranger who is a mere brother man. 

There remains, however, another objec- 
tion, which is valid against all club life or 
society life, and especially that which is 
now making itself so attractive to women. 
This objection lies not against the institu- 
tions, but against human nature itself, for 
it lies against the habit of excess. There 
are men who belong to so many societies, 
open or secret, that they occupy literally 
every evening of the week-time, and leave 
nu time for reading, for thought, or for 
home life. If this peril exists for men, it 
exists yet more for women, to whom the 
whole thing is a novelty, and who throw 
themselves by temperament more ardently 
into whatever is new. The very fact that 
men thus go to extremes makes women 
more eager for the same experience. In- 
deed, Dr. Samuel Johnson said, in one of 
his cynical moments, that ‘‘women envy 
men even their vices.’ Granting this un- 
true, they envy—and very naturally—the 
varied social intercourse of men, their 
frank acquaintance even with opponents. 
It is also to be remembered that women’s 
clubs, though later and fewer, are far 
more ambitious than those of men. Men’s 
clubs usually aim at one thing; as, mutual 
benevolence or self-improvement, or, more 
commonly, social relaxation alone. Wom- 
en aim at all in one, and hence their 
temptation to overwork and overabsorp- 
tion is far greater. ‘‘The modern Wom- 
an’s Club,’’ says one of its late orators, 
“is organized upon the broad lines of 
educational, philanthropic, sociological, 
civic, and scientific work, as well as the 
purely literary.’’ This is strictly true. 
The difficulty is that no club organization, 
however admirable, can secure more than 
twenty-four hours in every day, or can 
make a woman so much stronger than a 
man that she can carry on a dozen enter- 
prises while a man devotes himself to one 
or two. 

The tale is as old as the Greek fabulist’s, 
of the man who tried to teach his horse 
to live on nothing, and would have suc- 
ceeded capitally only that the provoking 
creature died. It is as easy to die of too 
much food for the brain as of too little 
for the body. An anxious mother said, 
the other day: ‘‘My daughter tried to 
convince me that it was a good thing for 
her, in addition to her ordinary duties, to 
go ten miles away three times a week to 
play the violin in a musical society. She 
accomplished it triumphantly. Ever since 
then she has had nervous prostration, 


and now she cannot play the violin at all.”’ |, 


It is another version of the abstemious 
horse. This is where, just now, women 
are perhaps showing a little need of that 
“acquired discretion’? which old The- 
ophilus Parsons thought the chief thing 
wanting to their exercise of the franchise. 
Men have had longer to practise it; they 
may dabble in as many things, but more 
lightly; they belong to as many societies, 
but look in at each once a year; they do 
not undertake so much work in dead 
earnest. Even in college, we are told, it is 
much harder to keep down the studious 
ambition of girls than of boys, and the 
disproportion long remains. After all, 
what good is done when a young married 
woman learns in a woman’s club how to 
take better care of her children, if the 
cares of the club leave her too little time 
for her children, at any rate; when she 
studies public affairs, but has no time left 
to put in practice even what she knew be 
fore? This is no argument against the 
club or the class, but only against the 
‘‘falsehood of extremes.’ It is better for 
men, and especially for women, to make 
clubs and societies their servants, not 
their masters—to go to them for innocent 
recreation, and withal for a reasonable 
amount of work and usefulness, as in 
those ancient Greek clubs of which 
Aristotle says, ‘‘They meet together for 
the sake of one another’s company and to 
offer sacrifices; when they meet they pay 
certain honors to the gods, and at the 
same time take pleasure and relaxation 
among themselves.” 
T. Ww. H. in Harper's Bazar. 
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LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has resigned 
her position as postmaster at Auburndale, 
and will henceforth devote all her time to 
literature, in which line of work she has 
already achieved a distinguished success. 
Miss Guiney has held the office at Auburn- 
dale for three and a half years. 

In addition to occasional poems and 
critical articles in magazines and reviews, 
Miss Guiney has had in hand two books, 





both published last May. The title of one 
is *‘ James Clarence Mangan—His Selected 
Poems, with a study”; of the other, ‘Pa- 
trins,’’—to which is added an Inquirendo 
into the wit and other good parts of his 
late Majesty, King Charles the Second. 

Miss Guiney has two rooms in which to 
work at her pleasant home at Auburndale. 
One is a down-stairs room, convenient 
to run into, and furnished with a big 
library table, on which the most conspicu- 
ous object among the books and papers 
is a large photograph of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. This room she designates 
**the shop.”’ 

Miss Guiney’s ‘‘den,”’ as she calls it, is 
an irregular upper chamber, with broad 
windows looking out over cushioned seats 
into the tree tops. This is where the 
greater part of her work has been done, 
and here her admiration for Stevenson 
shows itself again in half a dozen photo- 
graphs of different styles. “One great 
treasure which I have recently added to 
this room,” said Miss Guiney, as she 
pointed out a superb bust of Keats in a 
corner, “is that bust of Keats. This is 
the one which Miss Whitney made many 
years ago, and has stood in the library of 
the James T. Fields house down beside the 
Charles River ever since. A few months 
ago a reproduction was made for Mrs. 
Fields, and she gave the old one to me. 
You can imagine how highly I value it.”’ 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Frances E. Willard is at pres- 
ent resting among the New Hampshire 
hills. Her health has been for some time 
steadily improving. 

John Calder Pearson, a grandson of 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins, has just taken the 
Averill gold medal—the highest prize in 
the Union High School in Cooperstown, 
New York. Master Pearson is fifteen and 
is preparing for college. 

Mrs. J. A. Clatworthy writes from 
Adelaide, South Australia, to the Union 
Signal: ‘‘Woman suffrage enlarged our 
sphere, and brought us into closer touch 
with politics. And now the publican 
owes us another grudge for being instru- 
mental in making it illegal for children to 
fetch liquor.”’ 

Mr. Huneker tells a story of Herbert 
Spencer playing billiards with an antago- 
nist who ran out without giving the 
philosopher a chance to handle his cue. 
‘Sir,’’ said Mr. Spencer, ‘ta certain ability 
at games of skill is an indication of a 
well-balanced mind, but adroitness such 
as you have just displayed is, I must in- 
form you, strong presumptive evidence of 
a misspent youth.” 

In Denver, Col., a working girl’s home 
has just been established, in which fur- 
nished rooms can be had for two dollarsa 
month. The design is to give comfortable 
quarters to young women who are work- 
ing for small wages—$4 or $5 a week, 
The building contains thirty-two rooms. 
There are pleasant parlors and reception- 
rooms, too, which all working girls are 
invited to frequent. The institution is 
supported by gifts and by the fees of life 
and honorary members. 
ie didi 


LITERARY NOTICE. 








Sones oF Happy Lire. For Schools, 
Homes, and Bands of Mercy. Compiled 
by Sarah J. Eddy. Art and Nature 
Study Publishing Company. Provi- 
dence, R. I. 1897. Boards. Price, 30 
cents. 

Upon first opening this daintily printed 
book the eye is caught by a charming 
song: “Carnival of Spring,’’ by Margaret 
J. Preston, for which the music has been 
written by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, the emi- 
nent Philadelphia musician whose fame 
is widened by the gift to the world of his 
musical daughter, one of the two accom- 
plished editors of Poet-Lore. From this 
song we are led to look for more from the 
same pen. In all we find the same sympa- 
thetic union of fitting music to words from 
various sources. It is said that Dr. Clarke 
is to lecture in Boston this summer at one 
of the musical summer schools. Another 
attractive piece is Whittier’s ‘‘Worship of 
Nature.”’ Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘The Spar- 
rows’ is agreeably set by Paul Ambrose, 
and a pretty picture of spring, with the 
title of ‘‘April Song,’”’ has been specially 
contributed by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
and set to appropriate music by L. B. 
Marshall. In the face of the customary 
fling that women are not composers, it is 
pleasant to see so many melodies and ac- 
companiments furnished by feminine skill. 
Hattie M. Vose, ‘‘Ione,’”’ Alice Pitman 
Wesley, Elizabeth Mitchell Allen, and Kate 
S. Chittenden, are some of these contrib- 
utors. Miss Eddy has made a felicitous 
selection of verses for music, and many a 
child will be delighted with these songs, 
especially in households where the mother 
has the laudable and agreeable habit of 
singing especially for her children and at 
their request. Children are very easily 
caught by the idea in a little song, and 
early learn to call for their favorites, so 
this collection is particularly to be recom. 
mended to mothers, because inculcating 
kindly and affectionate thought of even 
“the meanest of His creatures,’ and as 
teaching 
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“God made all the creatures and gave them 
our love and our fear, 

To give sign, we and they are his children, 
one family here.’’ 

The book is a welcome change from the 
usual ‘Singing Book’’ current in schools, 
and deserves wide circulation. One of the 
most useful features is the arrangement 
to meet a demand for special occasions, 
such as Arbor Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, May Day, and also the aid offered to 
Bands of Mercy in the shape of suggestions 
and quotations. It is possible that some 
of the melodies may be a little difficult 
for childish voices, but suitable instruc- 
tion and an interest on the part of the 
singing-teacher will make the rough places 
smooth. 

In the lists of poets it is notable how 
many women appear, because it shows 
a field of useful and beautiful work in 
which women are particularly fitted 
to shine, and in which no man will 
argue that they are transcending their 
‘“‘sphere.’’ Thanks are due to Miss Eddy 
for the happy idea and the satisfactory 
consummation. M. A. M. 








WORK FOR WOMEN. 

For a right-down wholesome, useful and 
suggestive volume for a practical girl or 
woman to study, there is none better than 
the little book of 100 pages entitled ‘How 
Women May Earn a Living,’’ by Mrs. 
Mabel L. Conklin. 

The very simplicity of its contents is 
apt to make one ask, ‘‘Why have I not 
tried at least one of the 117 suggestions?” 
The plain common sense of the author is 
a first recommendation, and the ingenuity 
of thought and judgment, combined with 
benefit to the interested reader, might fill 
avery much larger volume. Any listless 
woman is sure to be interested in its 
various chapters, which occupy for the 
most part less than a page each, and 
before the story is told the stage of 
stimulation must ensue. 

In some foreign countries, even now, 
women may be seen aiding the ox at the 
plow, or doing the rough work of the 
harvest field. That condition does not 
prevail in this country, it is true, and it 
never will, but it is nevertheless true that 
millions of women here are overworked 
to a degree that is a disgrace to our civili- 
zation. : 

All efforts that tend to lighten the bur- 
dens or point a way for improvement are 
welcome blessings, and this little volume 
may well take its placeamong them. Any 
girl or woman out of work will surely find 
in its pages a hint as to some occupation. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
Ten and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calls in 'o5. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A tour years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





to which her abilities, physical and mental, 
are best fitted. The book is for sale at 
the office of the Woman's JouRNAL, 83 
Park Street, Boston, and by the author, 
M. M. Conklin, P.O. Box 185, Brooklyn, 
New York, at 50 cents per copy. 
J. BM. 
——_—o_—_ 


ALL THE PEOPLE 


Should keep themselves healthy and espe- 
cial care should be given to this matter at 
this time. Health depends upon pure, 
rich blood, for when the blood is impure 
and impoverished diseases of various 
kinds are almost certain to result. The 
one true blood purifier is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. By its power to purify and 
vitalize the blood it has proved itself to be 
the safeguard of health, and the record of 
remarkable cures effected proves that it 
has wonderful power over disease. It actu- 
ally and permanently cures when all other 
preparations fail to do any good whatever. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
souare | heatre. 
J. J. JAKONe ccccescccccccecseceees General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 175B Tremont St. 


MONDAY, J-ULY 12—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


Ne 


By Special Arrangement With The Author, 
AUGUSTIN DALY. 


PIQUE. 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 


FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 


7 
Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 
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0S, A, Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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LADIES’ 


Cotton Shirt Waists. 


This week we shall offer extraordinary 
values in Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists. 
Custom Waists made to sell for $3.00 and 
$4.00 will be closed out at .*. *." 2%. %* «" 





$1.98 axo 52.25 


No such opportunity will be afforded 
again this season to secure such beautiful 
waists at such a low price. If you do not 
need them this season, it will pay you to 
keep them for another ahh 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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QUINCY SCHOUL SEMI-CENTENNIAL POEM, 





On Tuesday, June 29, the protpetes and pupils of 
the Quincy Grammar School for Boys, Tyler Street, 
Boston, celebrated its Sem: Centennial. Mayor 
Quincy, of Boston, presided. On this occasion 
William Lloyd Garrison, a graduate of the school, 
read the following original poem, entitled 
Our Semi-Centennial. 
The master orders us up to-day to speak for 
the Quincy school, 
The old-time scholars—and here we are, for 
we dare not break the rule; 
We're bald and wrinkled, and somewhat 
gray, but answer as we are bid, 
And though we look like an ancient set, we 
feel like a youthful kid. 


A half a century isn't long when you take a 
backward glance, 

But in looking ahead, you may take my 
word, it’s a different circumstance ; 

To the boys who marched from the Brimmer 
school to the Quincy schoolhouse,slow, 

Why, fifty years seemed an endless time, 
just fifty years ago. 

This was a famous building then, the best 
in the city wide, 

We felt a bit as the peacock does when he 
spreads his tail with pride; 

It was named for Boston’s honored mayor, 
whose grandson rules by fate, 

And the teachers were worthy to guide the 
flock in a manner up to date. 


Oh, Boston wasn't the same as now! you 
wouldn’t know what to think, 

Should some magician with mighty wand 
restore it quick as a wink; 

It has changed as much as the boys have 
changed who sat in the desks that day, 

For the world moves on and the old is new, 
in the natural, ordained way. 


Yet, all the years that the earth has spun on 
its axis since our youth, 

The school has never stopped grinding out a 
grist for the cause of truth; 

The raw material rushes in, and ever it 
seems to gain, 

But is turned to knowledge about as fast as 
the flour is turned from grain. 


It’s a wonderful work, with much more 
worth than marvels that catch the eye, 

For the teacher’s labor is all unseen as the 
stars in a noonday sky; 

It is here a vapor and there a drop, distilled 
from the heart and brain, 

Which gather in clouds for a thirsty land 
and fall in a healing rain. 


You may try to measure the azure dome or 
number the sunlight’s rays, 

But vain is the effort to estimate what edu- 
cation pays; 

It carries a value far beyond the mere mate- 
rial cost; 

Its presence stands for a nation saved, its 
dearth for a nation lost. 


The boys who swarmed in the places here 
when the (Quincy school was born, 

Will answer the roll-call never again till 
Gabriel blows his horn ; 

For many have perished on land or sea, and 
some in the dawn of life, 

And many for home and country died in the 
days of the civil strife. 


The remnant living are schoolboys still, and 
own to a filial debt 

That is due to the mother that taught them 
well and teaches their children yet; 

They are proud to honor this golden date, 
this semi-centennial bright, 

With a grateful blessing on those whose 
task is scattering learning’s light. 


I’m admonished to reef and take in sail, if 
we want to get home to tea, 

Forit’s very slow work in making port when 
launched on memory’s sea: 

You must bear with the old boys’ prolix 
ways as they prate of their schoolday 
chums; 

They won't be here to take up time when 

” the century birthday comes. 


A PASTEL. 








BY OCTAVE THANET. 

I have seen her go by almost every day 
fora month. She is a little woman who 
has no special grace of comeliness, or 
even tidiness, to recommend her to the 
eye. She always wears a blue cotton gown 
which has been unskilfully mended in 
several places. But, as Mrs. Wiggin has 
truthfully remarked of another, while she 
certainly might be tidier, it is only fair to 
say that she might also be much less tidy. 
She often wears her shaw] (a slimsy black 
affair) in lieu of a bonnet. It cannot be 
for lack of a bonnet, since on Sunday I 
saw her wearing a very shabby black 
structure with a rusty bow of crape there- 
on, and Monday she appeared in a yellow 
sunbonnet. I think she must have the 
inscrutable prejudice of her class for the 
shawl which pulls the hair and is both 
clumsy and uncomfortable. This Sunday 
that I met her she was all in black, a 
scant black skirt, the black bonnet with 
its wisp of crape, and the invariable 
shawl. On the whole, she looked more 
out of suits with fortune in her holiday 
attire than in her working-dress. At first 
view there was nothing to distinguish the 
woman from a hundred poor drudges, on 
whose personality corroding toil and care 
have acted like alkalies to wash them into 
the same dull-hued samples of failure. 
Her hips sagged as she walked, and her 
shoulders sagged when she stood. Her 
blue eyes were dull. But after a time I 
noticed that she would halt and look over 
the fence at the Jacqueminots which 





blazed their rich tenderness of color from 
the rose-trees near. And once, when I 
proffered her some roses, the face that 
she lifted to me was alight with pleasure. 

Yet when I asked her, ‘You like 
flowers?”’ she shook her forlorn shawled 
head. 

“Well, middling well, ma’am,”’ said she, 
‘*but Mouse is awful pleased with ’em.”’ 

‘*Mouse?”’ 

“*Yes’m. He's my baby.” 

With that, as if she had explained all 
her circumstances in a sentence, she care- 
fully sheltered the flowers (it was a mild 
day, but the wind was brisk), and walked 
off more alertly than usual, and I watched 
the flutter of her faded blue skirts down 
the street. 

“Poor soul,”’ I pitied her, ‘‘so poor, so 
miserable, and she has a baby!’ 

The day after I happened to be visiting 
our industrial home. In the building is 
a free laundry where washerwomen may 
come and use the tubs and drying-room, 
and have soap and wringers provided for 
them. I had suspected that she was a 
washerwoman because of the withered 
cleanliness of her hands, a mismated 
cleanliness that spoke of her trade rather 
than her tastes. And, moreover, several 
times I had seen her wheeling a home- 
made cart laden with a great basket. 
The basket is covered with newspapers, 
but the rounded sides beneath are plainly 
of linen. Therefore, | was not surprised 
to see a familiar little lean figure and two 
lean arms rapidly bobbing up and down 
above a wash-board. Her head without 
the shawl was gray and thin, and her face, 
which, with its small nose and wide blue 
eyes and unwrinkled cheeks, I had put on 
the credit side of middle age, now, under 
the sunshine and away from the shawl 
which hid the whipcord muscles of her 
neck and her scant hair, looked the face 
of an old woman. 

‘*You are looking at Mrs, Rafferty? ’’ the 
president of the society said to me. ‘She 
is one of the women that I feel we really 
help. She has raised a large family, all 
dead now, and not one of them prosperous, 
and never ‘come on the county,’ as she 
expresses it. ‘I buried every one of them 
decent, too,’ she says. She did, although 
the boys took after their father, and drank 
like fishes. Last month her daughter, 
the last ehild, died, and she took her 
daughter’s baby. She doesn’t bring it to 
the créche, but hires a neighbor's girl 
to tend it in the mornings while she’s 
here. I don’t know why. She's an excel- 
lent washerwoman, and an honest, indus- 
trious creature, And it is surprising how 
much cleaner she is since the baby came 
to her.” 

‘ Just then the washerwoman wrung her 
hands free of suds, wiped them on her 
dress and approached us, her face wearing 
that same light which I had seen on it 
when I gave her the roses. 

‘What is it, Mrs. Rafferty?’’ said the 
president, pleasantly. 

“I'd like to be bringing Mouse to- 
morrow,’ answered Mrs., Rafferty, beam- 
ing. 

“Mouse? Oh, your grandchild! 
certainly. We shall be glad to have 
Mouse. I have wondered you didn’t 
bring her before.’’ (The president never 
ealls a baby “‘it,’’ but boldly strikes at the 
sex from memory.) ‘I know she’ll be 
happy here.”’ 

*Yes’m,’’ returned Mrs. Rafferty meekly, 
“he will, | know that. And I was want- 
ing bad to bring him; but it was his 
clothes. I been making him a dress and 
a petticoat tocome in. I wouldn’t want 
him to come and not be looking as well 
as the rest. And I’m that stupid with 
the sewing I had to get Mary Conner to 
help me, and she ain’t got much time. 
But it’s done now, praise God! and he 
does look beautiful.”’ 

“He's a bright boy, too,” said the presi- 
dent. (I fear it was another guess, but 
this time it hit the mark.) 

“Indeed he is, ma’am. Why, he kin 
hear the step of me in the hall, him that 
ain’t but a year old; and he'll run to the 
door—he runs splendid, like a child of 
three; he’s got grand legs! And he’ll be 
squealing, ‘Gran! gran!’ jumping up and 
down. He has known me since he was 
three months. But you'll be seeing him 
to-morrow.” 

Some one called her to the tubs. I 
heard no more of the grandmother's pride; 
but as I went away I said to myself, ‘‘Poor 
soul, so poor, so miserable — but she has a 
baby!’’— Woman's Home Companion. 


Why, 
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BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 


Mrs. Stannard, the English authoress 
who writes under the name of John 
Strange Winter, has taken to cycling, and 
has been interviewed by the Lady Cyclist. 
She thinks cycling is ‘simply glorious,” 
though she says, ‘‘Between ourselves, I 
never thought for a moment that I should 
succeed in mastering the art.’’ 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, one of the most 
active and bitter English ‘remonstrants”’ 
against woman suffrage, lately made a 





severe attack on cycling for women. 
Mrs. Stannard was asked what she 
thought of Mrs. Linton’s remarks. She 
answered: “It is hardly fair to give an 
opinion which is not and cannot be a 
skilled one. Only a cyclist really knows 
whether cycling is good or bad for us, 
only a cyclist really knows whether a 
saddle is a thing of comfort or not ; only 


a cyclist really knows whether she enjoys | 
riding or whether she is frightened out of | 


her wits all the time she is on her ma- 
chine. I have heard of silly women who 
rode because it is the fashion, and not be- 


cause it is a pleasure; but I do not believe | 


that these are cyclists, or that they can in 
any way really influence the great army of 
cyclists who look upon their cycles as 
blessed means of relaxation and relief 
from the many cares which do and always 
must beset the lot of all women.” 
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LEGAL PROTECTION NEEDED FOR WIVES. 





The following is taken from the Annual 
Report of the Associated 
Orange, N. J. It shows indeed a need: 


An oft-recurring set of conditions with 
which the society is brought in contact is 
that in which an industrious, capable 
wife supports a family and a ne’er-do-well 
husband. ‘The wife is always long-suffer- 
ing, and there are many instances of gen- 
uine heroism. After dealing with case 
after case of this kind, the conclusion is 
forced that, in spite of the example of 
patience and self-sacrifice of the wife, her 
submission works a positive harm, socially. 
The need, undoubtedly, is for the intro- 
duction of a stronger social force, through 
the arm of the law, acting independently 
of the wife, whereby the husband may be 
compelled to support his family or go to 
jail. 

The law at present is operative only 
through the initiative of the wife; that is, 
the wife must make complaint to the Over- 
seer of the Poor, and must testify in court. 
This practically nullifies the law, for, in 
nine cases out of ten, circumstances make 
it almost certain that the wife either will 
not complain or will withdraw the com- 
plaint when once she has made it. She 
has learned the lesson of submission from 
long experience. She has a well-grounded 
fear of the violence to herself at the hands 
of her husband that will follow if she per- 
sists in prosecuting the case. 





AU SABLE CHASM AND RIVER 
ST. LAWRENCE. 


BARTON LANDING, VT., JUNE 29, 1897, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In accord with your advice to visit Au 
Sable Chasm, June 16 we took the ’bus 
from the steamer landing to the little 
station at Port Kent, where we boarded 
the steam - cars, from the windows of 
which we watched the white steamer we 
had just left, as it glided out of sight 
bearing our friends homeward. Upon 
our arrival at ‘‘Lake View House,” at the 
Chasm, we went at once through the 
Chasm while the weather was so fine, 
fearing it might not be so favorable next 
day. We were assured that our trip 
would weil pay us, after being in the 
Chasm but a little while. What massive 
walls, so curiously constructed! Nature 
there displays a peculiar style of ma- 
sonry. 

As we passed along beside the swift, 
swollen stream which was so at home 
among those rocks, an indescribable in- 
fluence seized us, impressing us with a 
grandeur to be felt as well as seen. Then 
there was the added beauty of green ferns, 
vines and flowers, which appeared in 
every available crevice, giving color and 
variety of form to the gray rocks. I 
longed for many of my friends to be there 
to enjoy it all with us. Mrs. Chandler 
walked as far as the “Whirlpool,” and 
there remained to rest, while three of us 
proceeded as far as ‘Table Rock.” The 
bridges and some of the steps had not 
been replaced since taken up last fall. 
Neither had the boat been put in ruining 
order, 80 we could not have the boat ride 
that day; and we found climbing rocks, 
where steps should be, rather tiresome. 
Especially wearisome was it in climbing 
the long flight of steps at the entrance of 
the Chasm. 

The next morning being fair, the pro- 
prietor had the boat put in readiness, so 
we rode in the coach as far as the steps 
which wind down between the ‘‘Cathedral 
Towers” and landed us on ‘Table Rock,” 
from which we entered the boat, with the 
two oarsmen. Very swiftly but very 
smoothly did we pass over the rapids, 
and arrived at the little landing all too 
soon. We should have enjoyed being on 
the water two hours, between those grand 
old walls. Those who have visited this 
storehouse of nature do not require any 
description of the places within the 
Chasm, for their minds will retrace dis- 
tinctly the various spots of interest 
there. 

After leaving the Chasm, we returned 
to Port Kent, thence via Plattsburg up 
through the Adirondacks as far as ‘‘Loon 
Lake,’’ 1,707 feet above sea level. There 
we found the air and spring-water sweet 
and healthful. We went on to Clayton, 
N. Y., then to Alexandria Bay among 


| ing before the ancient walls of that famous 
city at 5.30 A, M. 


Charities of | 


| during the “Diamond Jubilee” in that city. 





the ‘*Thousand Islands.’”’ The sail from 
Clayton was of marvelous interest, among 
many beautiful islands, with their sub- 
stantial yet fairylike houses. Another day 
we went to Montreal. The “Grand St. 
Lawrence,”’ which presents such a broad, 
green surface, was most enjoyable. 

The exciting passage over the Long 
Sault, Gallup, and Cedar Rapids was ex- 
hilarating. Then we came to La Chine 
Rapids, nine miles from Montreal, with 
white-crested breakers, which we passed 
safely. In Montreal we spent two days, 
ascended Mt. Royal, and witnessed the 
civic and military parades which occurred 


We took a night steamer for Quebec, arriv- 


There we visited many 
places of interest, and drove through the 
quaint village of Beauport to Montmo- 
rency Falls, which has a beauty and gran- 
deur peculiar to itself. 

I acknowledge the receipt of the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL which you so kindly 
sent to my address, for which please ac- 
cept my thanks. I mean that the paper 
shall do all the good it can by being read 
by people unaccustomed to its columns. 
We were pleased with the report of the 
Vermont W. S. A. Convention, also the 
article on ‘‘Beautiful Vermont.” 

Exviza 8. Eaton. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 


Rev. W. J. Day, of Somerville, Mass., 
lately made an eloquent plea from his 
pulpit in behalf of more humane treat- 
ment of the animal creation, and espe- 
cially of birds. One of Mr. Day’s hearers 
was the foreman of the composing-room 
where the type of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
is set up. He wasso stirred by the appeal 
that he has had it printed at his own 
expense, for general circulation. It is 
entitled: ‘Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast 
and Bird.’’ Mr. Youngjohn adds these 
words at the close: 


To all Lovers of Beasts and Birds Greeting: 


Having been a listener to the foregoing 
discourse, and being myself a lover of 
beast and bird, I at once felt it my duty 
to do something, if possible, to prevent 
the abuse and cruelty therein revealed, of 
which I was up to this time in total igno- 
rance. But how wasIto doit? Having 
no authority, I could not go to these places 
and demand that these things be stopped. 
Then the thought came to me, ‘I can have 
this sermon printed and send it broadcast 
for the enlightenment of thousands of 
other good people.’’ In this way I should 
hope to accomplish much for their relief. 
I can hardly believe there is a woman so 
heartless as to desire anything for orna- 
mentation that is secured in this manner, 
if she knows it. The trouble is, she does 
not know it. The sweet little songsters 
skinned alive! It is almost too revolting 
to be true. But the facts are before us, 
and if we would have it stopped, it is our 
duty to raise our voice in protest. We 
can do this by sending this little leaflet 
all over the United States, and thus stir 
up an agitation on this subject that will 
make it very unpopular to continue these 
practices, 

If every person who chances to read 
this little leaflet and feels like helping on 
the good cause would send for a dozen 
copies to put into the hands of others, 
what a vast amount of good might be 
accomplished! I will send them to any 
part of the United States, postage paid, 
for 15 cts. per dozen or $1 per hundred. 
I have started them with a hundred. Do 
you love the birds and beasts enough to 
swell the number to one million copies, 
by each doing his mite? Let us see. 
Money in small amounts may be sent in 
stamps or currency. Address 

JouUN YOUNGJOHN, 

91 Marshall Street, Somerville, Mass. 





A BELATED GOVERNOR. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

To-day I read in the Rocky Mountain 
News, of Denver, Colo., of the visit of 
Gov. Frank A. Briggs, of North Dakota, 
to that city. His long, narrow visage is 
portrayed, and his still narrower senti- 
ments concerning women are given. 

He says that they had a woman as State 
superintendent of the schools of North 
Dakota, and he confessed that she had 
proved a capable official, which one would 
suppose is the chief requisite for the posi- 
tion. Yet, horror of horrors! he affirms 
that respectable women were seen escort- 
ing disreputable ones to the polls in their 
carriages to vote for her. 

Was it nota pity that these respectable 
women did not throw their sisters deeper 
into the mire, and invite the men who 
have helped to degrade them, to marry 
their virtuous daughters? This would 
have been the custom not long ago, and 
I, a woman of seventy-six years, feel that 
woman suffrage has done a great deal 
towards abolishing that heathenish prac- 
tice. If all disreputable men were de- 
prived of their votes, I wonder how the 
‘‘machine’’ would operate, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic? I count them 
alike, and have little respect for either. 

If the women of North Dakota had had 
any voice in making the laws of this 


a 

‘been appointed Governor, perhaps not 

even been heard of. ‘To your tents, © 

Israel! A second Daniel has come to 

judgment!” SARAH A. HAsproox, 
Alpha, Iil. 





FOREIGN ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMEN 
BREADWINNERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among the books lately brought to 
my attention is ‘Die Akademische Fray’ 
by Arthur Kirchhoff. This work, an out. 
growth of an inquiry as to the views of 
German professors in regard to the woman 
student at German Universities, indicates 
very plainly that, while the little leaven 
is working, there is still grave doubt in 
the mind of the German pedagogue 
whether it is of advantage either to the 
male or the female student to have the 
woman pursue a course of higher study 
preparatory to professional work. A few 
university professors concede that woman 
has some mathematical ability, but the 
majority think her ill prepared for philo- 
sophical or historical studies. They do not 
recognize the value of the general ideas, 
methods, or judgment of those who de- 
sire to compete with men in historical] 
work; they reproach women with dealing 
too much in details, and in not having 
a broad grasp of the subject. “Why 
should they study for professions which 
are already overfull?”’ Still there is an 
air of resignation to the inevitable cb- 
servable throughout the volume, and 
there are wise professors who concede 
that woman should be allowed to develop 
mentally, as the conditions are such in 
the present century that all women, no 
matter what their natural aptitude, 
should be allowed a training which may 
prepare them for a life-work as bread- 
winners. The same old arguments are 
always used to decide this momentous 
question, but the statistics indicate that 
the number of women requesting univer- 
sity privileges increases from year to year. 

In the Journal des Débats, M. Maurice 
Sprouck states that the line of demarca- 
tion between the two sexes is slowly 
effacing itself, and the admirable dogma 
of the equality of the sexes has already 
received practical application. In France, 
as M. Sprouck states, there is grave ques- 
tioning as to the multiplying numbers in 
professions that are already overfilled— 
the medical, for instance; but yet there is 
need of women physicians in the colonies, 
as is admitted by the French authorities, 
A physician, Madame Chellier, of France, 
has already won for herself renown among 
the people in Algiers, and in other French 
colonies, and she has brought into friendly 
relation natives of such totally dissimilar 
views that, were she medically not a suc- 
cess, from the humanitarian standpoint 
she is doing a good work. 

‘‘Les femmes dans la science,’’ by A. 
Rebi@re, is another contribution to the 
woman question. It presents to the 
reader short sketches of women who have 
been known in scientific work of both the 
past and present day. It leads one back 
fifteen centuries to Hypatia—‘‘the beauti- 
ful and learned: Maria Agnesi, mathema- 
tician of Italy, next appears; Sophie Ger- 
main and Mary Somerville, of known 
mathematical and astronomical fame; 
Christine of Sweden, ‘femme étrange, 
dans son zéle pour la philosophie elle tua 
Descartes;’’ Elizabeth of Bohemia, who 
combined metaphysical and mathematical 
learning; Anna Manzolini, the Italian 
naturalist; Maria Mitchell, Christine Ladd 
Franklin, Ellen Hayes of Wellesley Col- 
lege—one after the other of these women 
of superior mental development are pre- 
sented in this volume. To each in turn 








Nerves 


Are the Messengers of Sense,—the Telegraph 
System of the human body. 

Nerves extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and reach every organ. 

Nerves are like ‘ire— good servants but hard 
masters. 

Nerves are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 

Nerves will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

Nerves will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 

Nerves find atrue friend in Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 

Nerves (lo their work naturally and weli,— 
the brain is unclouded, there are ne 
neuralgic pains, appetite and diges- 
tion are good, when you take 
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honor is given for scientific work ac- 
complished, and the book may be con- 
sidered as an excellent contribution to 
the possibilities of women in scientific 
fields. 

The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion held its last meeting for the season 
at its headquarters, the Riggs House, on 
June 17. An excellent literary programme 
was rendered, and the subjects were an 
nounced of the papers to be presented by 
the delegates to the various foreign or 
home Congresses. 

At the Woman’s Congress in Brussels, 
Belgium, in August, Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood is to present a paper on the Political 
Rights of Women in the United States. 
Miss Frances Graham French has already 
sent a paper, as delegate to that Congress, 
dealing with the ‘Status of Women in the 
Professions and in University Work.” As 
delegates of the Woman’s National Press 
Association to the International League 
of Press Clubs, meeting in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in August, both these ladies are 
to present papers on timely subjects. 
Several members of this Association are 
to give papers before the Woman’s Con- 
gress at the Nashville Exposition in 
October. Mrs. May Whitney Emerson and 
Miss French have already announced their 
subjects; the former takes ‘‘Woman in 
Journalism’’—an admirable paper already 
presented in New York before the League 
of Press Clubs; the latter has for her sub- 
ject “The Woman Question Sociologically 
Considered’? — wherein the attitude of 
different countries towards the woman 
breadwinner is portrayed. GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C., July 1, 1897. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 
NEw YOoOrK, JULY 2, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

After a delightful time at the Executive 
Board meetings, and an evening session 
in the Court House, I left Hudson for Ti- 
conderoga, familiarly cailed ‘‘Ti,” with 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker. Ticonderoga 
is the gate of the Adirondacks, a pictur- 
esque place and a stirring one, having ex- 
tensive plants for turning wood-pulp into 
paper. It has, among other things, six 
musical bands. One of the brass bands is 
composed of women, with a man as leader, 
When I saw a young and slender woman 
with sufficient lung power to bring music 
from a trombone, and also muscular 
Strength to support the instrument, I 
thought she might have enough. physical 
strength to put a ballot in the box. One 
of the string bands has a woman for a 
leader; the guitar and mandolin band is 
largely composed of women. 

Ticonderoga has considerable suffrage 
sentiment. Mrs. Thomas Delano, with 
clear judgment and strong intelligence, 
was always an uncompromising suffragist, 
and the leaven has worked. An active 
movement was begun by Mrs. J. Milton 
Delano four or five years ago, and an inci- 
dent connected with it will be an incentive 
to friends of the cause to circulate the 
Woman’s JournNAL and Tribune. Mrs. 
Elbertina Thompson, of Washington, 
D. C., sent Mrs. Milton Delano the Wom- 
an's Tribune. Mrs. Delano was so moved 
by Mrs. Stanton’s addresses and the re- 
ports of suffrage meetings that she formed 
a club for the study of civil government 
and the consideration of equal rights. 
Recently, Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, presi- 
dent of Essex County, visited the place 
to arouse the women to the importance 
of organization as a preparation for my 
coming. Upon reaching the place, I was 
entertained by Mrs. Crammond and Mrs. 
Carlton Cook, daughters of Mrs. Delano. 
Sunday evening I spoke in the Methodist 
church, upon ‘Social Problems.” : 

Monday afternoon, a meeting for organ- 
izing was held in the Congregational 
church, presided over by Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, whose charming personality and 
interesting remarks added to the strength 
of the meeting. It is pleasant to remem- 
ber that Rev. Joseph Cook’s eloquence 
has been given to our cause. Mrs. Cook 
Said that her husband’s motto was ‘‘No 








Sex, no shirks, no simpletons in suffrage”’ 


—that at one time this motto was placed 
in Tremont Temple when Mr. Cook de- 
livered an address upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ I tried to show that organization 
is necessary, not only to obtain the ballot, 
but to keep what rights we have. Refer- 
ence was made to Senator Cantor’s pro- 
posed bill curtailing the widow’s right of 
dower, and to the bill now pending which, 
if passed, will take school suffrage from 
women. The result was the formation of 
a Ticonderoga Political Equality Club, 
with the following officers: President, 
Mrs. J. Milton Delano; vice-president, 
Mrs. De Hay Covell; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Ada Delano; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Harriet A. Treadway; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. M. H. Cook; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. A. Crammond; executive com- 
mittee, the above officers ex-officio and 
Miss Mary Shattuck, Mrs. G. Cook, and 
Mrs. Webster. 

As there was representation outside of 
Ticonderoga, it was thought best to 
organize Essex County, and the following 
county officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, Keene; vice- 
president-at-large, Mrs. Ada Delano, Ti- 
conderoga; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Hannah Flanders, Bloomingdale; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. M. H. Cook, Ticonder- 
oga; treasurer, Mrs. Amanda Storrs, 
Upper Jay. Mrs. Storrs was the one 
woman in that place willing to be organ- 
ized in the Constitutional Amendment 
Campaign. I organized her, and she re- 
mains faithful to the cause. In the even- 
ing, a good audience gathered to hear my 
lecture on “Ballots, Bullets and Bread.”’ 
Rev. George De Mott, pastor of the 
church, presided. 

Tuesday morning we left for Keene, 
where I was the guest of Mrs. Banker, 
whose activity and public spirit are un- 
flagging. She at one time asked the trus- 
tees of the district school to permit her to 
have the schoolhouse painted inside and 
out, which she did, and placed pictures 
on the walls, making everything fresh and 
beautiful. She is responsible for a Town 
Improvement Society which has existed 
for two or three years; once, aftera heavy 
flood, four women and one man, among 
the women Aunt Maria Holt, 75 years 
old, cleared up the débris from the road 
fora mile. The questioncomes up, would 
Mrs. Banker and Aunt Maria Holt and 
Jennie Lawrence, another of the women, 
have strength to cast a ballot? 

While at Mrs. Banker’s I spoke at the 
Congregational church, Keene Valley, 
upon “The Relative Value of Ciphers,” 
the pastor introducing me in a very felici- 
tous address. His wife is a prominent 
member of the W. CU. T. U., and believes 
in woman suffrage. We were entertained 
that night by Mrs. Lyon, an ardent suf- 
fragist. 

On Friday I left for Saranac Lake, and 
arranged for a meeting there the follow- 
ing Tuesday; thence to Bloomingdale, 
where I spoke in the Methodist Church 
Sunday night on Social Problems. Monday 
night I spoke at Gillespie Hall, a very 
pleasant one, donated by Mrs. Gillespie. 
The people of Bloomingdale have not 
heard much upon the subject, but there is 
good suffrage sentiment there. At Sara- 
nac Lake, rain hurt the evening meeting, 
so all I could do was to organize a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs. E. M. Cantwell, 
Mrs. Frances Ayer, and Mrs. M. E. Far- 
rington. A club will probably follow. 1 
was entertained by Mrs. Ayer. 

From Saranac I went to Plattsburg, 
which is a relic of the Middle Ages so far 
as suffrage isconcerned. I hoped to have 
the Court House for a meeting, but there 
was a murder trial, and the jury did not 
agree, and I could not at short notice find 
another place. Mrs. Moore, whose hus- 
band was a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention and a champion of our cause, 
lives at Plattsburg. Mrs. Rickerson, an un- 
compromising suffragist, recently moved 
there. After we had marched all over 
Plattsburg, in a pouring rain, looking for 
suffrage sentiment, there was an earth- 
quake. As the house shook, I wondered 
if this respectable medieval town was 
going under, and reflected upon the want 
of discrimination in earthquakes, in shak- 
ing up a suffragist as well as the unre- 
generate. I have never thought earth- 





quakes very reliable, and my last experi- 
ence has strengthened my conviction. 

At Glens Falls, Mrs. Susan Bain, who 
was appointed president of Warren County 
in the Constitutional Amendment Cam- 
paign, expected me, but not so soon. The 
disagreeing jury had accelerated my move- 
ments. When Mrs. Bain welcomed me in 
the most cordial fashion, saying, ‘*You 
could not have come at a better time for 
me,’ I felt very happy. I enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Bains fora week. Mr. 
Bain is a distinguished lawyer, and Mrs. 
Bain is an artist. Both are interested in 
equal rights. Thursday night was ap- 
pointed for a meeting under the auspices 
of the Glens Falls Club, which Mrs. Bain 
organized in January. But the heavens 
again opened, and it was thought best to 
postpone it until Saturday. 

Saturday afternoon we went to Cald- 
well, where I had already arranged for a 
county meeting. There were several 
delegates from Glens Falls. We dined 
with Mrs. lone Bowman, and proceeded 
to the reading room. Mrs. Bain presided. 
An address was made by Mrs. Fish, an 
ardent suffragist and W. C. T. U. worker 
whose energy is sublime, and a very witty 
one by Miss H. Murray, both officers of 
the Glens Falls Club. A Caldwell club 
was formed with Mrs. Ione Bowman 
president, Mrs. W. J. Barry secretary, 
and Mrs. Marion Tripp treasurer. After- 
wards we organized Warren County, elect- 
ing Mrs. Susan Bain president, Mrs. A. H. 
Fish vice-president at large, Mrs. lone 
Bowman recording secretary, Miss H. 
Murray corresponding secretary and treas- 
urer. With so efficient a corps of officers 
there is no reason why Warren County 
should not build up a stronger following 
in the near future. Warren County re- 
joices in a School Commissioner, Miss 
Roxie Tuttle, a suffragist. 

At Albany I had deiightful interviews 
with Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell. A 
parlor meeting was held there at the 
house of Mrs. Cleveland, and addresses 
were made by Mrs. Howell and myself. 
Work was done in Albany County regard- 
ing the pending bill to deprive women of 
school suffrage. 

While there I flitted off into Montgom- 
ery County, visiting Fort Plain, Fonda, 
and Amsterdam, to bring the proposed 
change in school suffrage to the attention 
of the women. At Fort Plain I was pained 
to hear that Mrs. Stockwell, wife of the 
Methodist minister, a strong suffragist, 
had passed away. She was a woman of 
rare intelligence, an ardent reformer, and 
a self-sacriticing worker. I regretted the 
removal to Pennsylvania of Mrs. Helen 
Hale, formerly chairman of our committee 
at Fort Plain. But the officers of the 
W. C. T. U. are very much interested. 

The trustee movement, the salient fea- 
ture of our work at present, is of great 
interest to women everywhere. Even in 
cities where they cannut vote they are 
mindful of the duty of lending a hand to 
their sisters who can, and who may be de 
prived of this hard-earned right. Women 
are also interested in their property rights. 
Even antis are not anxious that the right 
of dower should be curtailed. Organiza- 
tion is needed because women must watch 
their interests, and even a good law is not 
sure to remain unimpaired. 

HARRIETTE A. KEYSER. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A new Equal Suffrage Club has just 
been organized at Hazel, South Dakota, 
with twenty-nine members, a spirited be- 
ginning. Evidently the Hazel Club will 
be a power in the place shortly. 

(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 
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30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 








Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams, 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. | 
Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints ” = - 
Cream chocolates. _ 7 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels. 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 





WAS UUT OF THE QUESTION. 


“I was troubled with indigestion and 
humor in my blood. I have been taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla for two months and 
have been so much benefited by it that I 
am able to eat and sleep well, which was 
out of the question two months ago, and 
I have no sign of humor.” GEroRGE 
Vickers, 8 Hudson St., Marlboro, Mass. 

Hoop’s PILis are easy to take, easy to 
operate. Cure indigestion, headache. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets eal in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 

Wyoming Speaks for ene! ° 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by oy B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘o-— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
_A_ Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, ms i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full P rticulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pysesstvente St. 
Girls’ Classical School. So otember sand, 1395, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 


stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City. N. Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Atice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piice, pest paid, 50 cents. 
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MATZOON. 


MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form, 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE em, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your mo | and repairing of my rugs was most 

satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 

ee) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“IT am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. fam quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable me charged therefor.”’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 

have done for me an important piece of rug sepa 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 
_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


==—=_BY TAXING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘* The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NBB. 

HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Anon. Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


“Far Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 





NEW JERSEY NOTES. 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT MEETING. | 

The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting on June 30, 
in Union Hall, Orange, to arouse public 
interest in the pending school suffrage 
amendment to the State constitution. 

The president, Mrs. Florence Howe | 
Hall, pointed out that it would only re- 
store to women what they had already 
recently enjoyed for seven years by act 
of Legislature—the right to vote for 
school trustees in the country districts. 
They already had the right to serve as 
trustees, and vote forappropriations. The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs had 
endorsed the amendment. The State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 
Charles Baxter, was heartily in favor of 
the measure. He had said that since three 
girls to one boy graduated from the 
schools, it seemed absurd not to allow 
women a voice in the election of the 
school officers. The Town Improvement 
Society just organized in Rahway had 
passed resolutions in favor of the amend- 
ment; also a meeting of women in 
Bayonne, which Mrs. Hall had addressed. 

Mrs. J. D. De Witt, president of the 
Essex County Society, said she had at- 
tended a meeting of the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Atlantic 
City, and the 300 delegates present had 
also resolved in favor of the measure. 

Farmer Peter Van Riper, of Belle- 
ville, a campaign orator, said he had been 
in favor of woman suffrage ever since he 
had aided Lucy Stone in her early work 
for the cause in New Jersey, and he wished 
that all American women had the high 
ideals of government held by that noble 
woman. He thought women ought to take 
a much more active part at school meet- 
ings, and believed they would before long 
vote on all questions. ‘‘When they do,” 
he said, ‘God pity immorality and rum!” 

Rev. W. B. Judd, pastor of one of the 
Methodist churches in East Orange, de- 
clared there was as much religion in voting 
right as in singing hymns. School suf- 
frage needed no argument. American 
women especially were leading the world 
in all good causes; they were working for 
love of their country, and not because 
they wanted to hold office or shine in 
politics. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey reported that in 
Burlington County there was a school 
board compesed of five women and four 
men, all elected by the votes of men. In 
two other counties it was through the 
zeal of the women that manual training 
was put into some of the schools. 

Mrs. Edward F. Church, of South 
Orange, gave a graphic description of 
the recent fight there for a new high 
school. The trustees, in despair, after 
the appropriation had been twice voted 
down, called upon the women, who re- 
sponded five hundred strong, and the 
building is assured. 

It was decided that the Association 
should prepare a circular for distribution 
throughout the State, urging the friends 
of education to work for the passage of 
the amendment. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. D. W. Pond, of Plainfield, 
as chairman of the Press Committee, and 
Mrs. C. N. Enslin, of Orange, as chairman 
of the committee on Progress of the 
Cause. 

Mrs. DeWitt read resolutions in memory 
of Miss Florence Greacen, of Bloomfield, 
who was one of the most enthusiastic 
members of the Association. 

The constitution was amended so as to 
admit the Camden and Moorestown 
Leagues. 

The platform was decorated with flow- 
ers by Mrs. Katherine H. Browning, one 
of the earliest workers for the cause in 
the State, who also contributed liberally 
to the campaign fund. 





—_—_—_—— -_—-- 


MORE NEW JERSEY NOTES. 

The town of Lincoln, six miles from 
Plainfield, was established a year ago, and 
on July 5, for the first time, its citizens 
gathered in the Town Hall to organize a 
local government. 

A caucus was called, and Silas Drake, 
the founder of the town, was made chair- 
man. Chairman Drake was nominated 
for mayor, and there were to be four 
members of the Common Council. 

Two of the four had been decided on in 
the persons of Rev. J. B. Cleaver and R. 
P. Bache, when Mr. Drake proposed that 
women should have a voice in the govern- 
ment by having the council divided equal- 
ly as to sex, and that all the women of the 
community have a vote at the election. 
The suggestion was adopted. Miss Emma 
Egel and Mrs. Olivia Hazard accordingly 
were elected members of the council. 
Forty-nine votes were cast, twenty-seven 





| Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














PATTI AS A CHILD. 


The late Max Maretzek used to tell the 
following anecdote of Adelina Patti: ‘‘I 
remember once at the Howard Atheneum, 
Boston, Mme. Barili Patti, the mother of 
the Patti sisters, sang the part of Norma, 
with Amalia Patti as Adelgisa, and 
Adelina, then a little child, as one of the 
children of Norma. Adelina, always wil- 
ful, insisted at rehearsal on singing the 
music of*her mother and sister in the 
duo, ‘Mira Norma,’ and when, after sev- 
eral warnings, she would still continue to 
sing, her irascible mother took her up and 
gave her a regular spanking before the 
eyes of the assembled orchestra and mem- 
bers of the company. Now Adelina Patti, 
instead of a spanking, gets $4000 a night 
for singing—almost as great change of 
conditions as in the case of Eliza Hensler. 
Adelina Patti made her first appearance 
in public under my direction in a concert 
in Tripler Hall, in February, 1852. She 
was then a child of nine years, and at that 
early age gave evidence of her precocity 
not only in vocalizing, but also in making 
bargains. The conditions on which she 
agreed to sing then were a hatful of can- 
dies, and she insisted on receiving it 
before she went out to appear before the 
public.” 


DOES WOMAN BELONG TO HERSELF? 


__ —_—<—- 


According to the historian, Gibbon, 
“The usurping class [men] has always 
regulated the position of women to suit 
its own theories of convenience; the bar- 
barous Persian punished an insult to a 
woman with death, not for her welfare, 
but because she ostensibly belonged to 
him.” 

Blackstone imitates and repeats the 
barbarian when he says: ‘The husband 
and wife are one, and that one the hus- 
band.”’ 

In Law’s “ Resolution of Woman’s 
Rights,” published in 1632, the author 
says in regard to the married woman: 
“Her new self is her superior, her com- 
panion, her master,’’ and later on the 
quaint author continues: 

See here the reason of which I spoke 
before: the women have no voice in Par- 
liament, they make no laws, they consent 
to none, they abrogate none; all of them 
are considered to be either married or to 
be married, and their desires are to their 
husbands. 

This was the old-time theory; but under 
new conditions, when woman’s finer 
instinct and higher moral sense teach her 
that to live with the sole aim of matri- 
mony in view, for the sake of a home and 
support, is morally stultifying to her 
better nature as well as pernicious to 
society, this rule is no longer recognized. 
It has been swept away, among the many 
false customs of barbarism. 

Mr. George William Curtis says: 

The test of civilization is the position 
of women; where they are wholly slaves 
men are wholly barbarous, and the meas- 
ure of progress from barbarism to civili- 
zation is the recognition of their equal 
right with men to an unconstrained de- 
velopment. 

Speaking of natural rights, Alexander 
Hamilton says: 

The sacred rights of mankind are not 
to be rummaged for among old dusty 
parchments or dirty records; they are 
written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole 
volume of human nature, by the hand of 
Divinity itself, and can never be erased or 
obscured by mortal power. 

Buckle, in his ‘‘History of Civilization’’ 
says: 

There is no instance on record of any 
one class possessing power, without abus- 
ing it. 

And George William Curtis concludes: 

Men are not wise enough, nor generous 
enough, nor pure enough, to legislate for 
women. 

Mr. Oakley avers: 


Man’s every toil is undertaken for 
woman's sake; and the spoils of his labor, 
holy or unholy, are not so much bestowed, 
as thrown at or forced upon her, whether 
she will or no. 


But statistics, especially among the 





of them by women. 


laboring classes, do not verify this rash 





statement. There are instances of man’s 
devotion and woman’s ingratitude and 
wanton selfishness, and vice versa. The 
old superficial régime of society customs 
among the wealthy or aristocratic classes 


| has held women as pets, idols, and play- 


things, fashioned for man’s special appro- 
priation and ownership, to amuse him at 
all times, to look after his bodily com- 
forts, but never to bore him with serious 
eonversation. But society is fast out- 
growing the narrow limitations of this 
false idea. It is now considered “good 
form’? among sensible people even of 
‘“‘upper-tendom” for a lady, if she have 
ability and inclination, to choose some 
profession from the many avenues now 
open to women, either among the arts, or 
in literature, or in the medical, scientific, 
or business world. And it not unfre- 
quently occurs among the middle classes 
that the wife, mother, or sister is the 
breadwinner of the family; while along 
the lower and more ignorant walks of life, 
it is not uncommon for women to support 
and keep their families together, under 
dire necessity, because the earnings of the 
men are spent in riotous dissipation. This 
happens much oftener than is known, as 
woman’s loyal pride often conceals sor- 
rowful facts in order to screen the weak 
failures of husbands and sons from the 
world’s censure. The grand old states- 
man Gladstone has said: 

When the gospel was given to the 
world, woman was elevated to an equality 
with her stronger companion. And yet 
the English law, unless recently changed, 


gives all the earnings of a married woman 
to her husband. 


The fallacy which Mr. Oakley deplores, 
vf women thinking that *“‘what is not, 
is,’ has been her snare and delusion 
ever since the far-away time when man 
usurped all rights and privileges and con- 
stituted himself her legal guardian and 
protector. The fallacy lies in the mis- 
nomer of the word “protector,” which 
should have read ‘‘master.’’ Had men, 
asa rule, not been infinitely better than 
their laws, all women would still be under 
a bondage little superior to what now ex- 
ists in some Christianized countries beyond 
the seas. Holland yokes her peasant 
woman to the side of a donkey in the field, 
and sends ber to market carrying the 
garden produce on her head or in a wheel- 
barrow, while her lord and master walks 
behind, comfortably smoking his pipe. 
This custom I have seen reproduced in 
our Own country; an importation, of 
course, 

If, as Mr. Oakley claims, woman’s in- 
fluence over man is so ‘“‘supereminently 
excessive and unescapable,”’ why have 
her prayers and entreaties failed to banish 
these and other barbarously inhuman 
practices from so-called Christian coun- 
tries? Because prayers and tears are 
ephemeral in their effect upon man. They 
possess no legal potency. If all the 
prayers and tears of universal woman- 
hood were recorded on silver parchment, 
and preserved in golden urns, when placed 
in the balance their power would not out- 
weigh one individual vote. 

In those lands where women are be- 
lieved to be void of souls, where they are 
held as beasts of burden or toys of men, 
we do not look for any degree of justice 
or intelligent recognition. But in free 
America, and in our mother country 
England, where a beloved queen has 
wisely and peacefully reigned for half a 
century, it is only reasonable to expect 
that equitable adjustment in relation to 
sex equality of which her poet laureate 
sang in his inimitable ‘‘Princess:” 

“The woman’s cause is man’s. They rise or 


sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.”’ 


JuLtia A. CHURCHILL. 
Yreka, Cal. 
(To be continued.) 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Potint.—A most delightful social 
meeting was held by the League in Pilgrim 
Hall on Wednesday evening, June 30th, it 
being a fitting close to a season of un- 
precedented activity on the part of this 
flourishing organization. The occasion 
was of a purely social character, and drew 
out an attendance of one hundred and 
twenty-five members and friends. There 
were no speeches, except a few words of 
encouragement from the loyal suffragist, 
Henry B. Blackwell, who was one of the 
honored guests. The evening was ren- 
dered most enjoyable by continuous 
music, furnished by the following artists: 
Piano solos by Mrs. C. B. Belt, Jr., Miss 
Bertha Watson, and Miss Ora Williams; 
cornet solos by Mr. Clinton Bachelder; 
flute solos by Mr. Winfred Huff; and solos 
on the violin by Miss Mabel Williams. A 
dainty collation was served under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, 
assisted by six young ladies and six young 
gentlemen. E. F. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction an- 
nounced the coming week is the comedy 
drama, ‘‘Pique,’’ a play that has not been 
given here for a dozen years. It is an 
adaptation by Mr. Augustin Daly,and in its 
five acts the scenes include varied fields 


HEALTH! 


REST! 





COMFORT ! 





established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


electricity administered by skilled attendants. 
experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 

J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 











of action, with more than a score of speak- 
ing characters, an ill-advised marriage 
from pique, a country house on the Hud- 
son, an old-fashioned home in Deerfield, 
and houses in the best and worst sections 
of New York City. The scenes and 
characters afford constant interest, and 
the story is told with effectiveness 
throughout. The cast is Matthew Stand- 
ish, Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Captain Arthur 
Standish, U. S. N., Mr. Chas. Mackay; 
Doctor Gossitt, Mr. Horace Lewis; Ray- 
mond Lessing, Mr. Howard Hall; Sammy 
Dymple, Mr. Tony Cummings; Thorsby 
Gyll, Mr. Lindsay Morison; Ragmoney 
Jim, Mr. Wm. Humphrey; Padder, Mr. 
Ned H. Fowler; Picker Bob, Mr. C. I. 
Schofield; Police Capt. Speers, Mr. James 
Roberts; Mabel Renfrew, Miss Lillian 
Lawrence; Lucille Renfrew, Miss Nina 
Morris; Mary Standish, Miss Loraine 
Drew; Aunt Dorothy, Miss Agnes Find- 
lay; Raitch, Miss Mary Sanders; Mother 
Thames, Miss Rose Morison; Little Arthur, 
Miss Mollie Stovin. ‘‘Pique’’ is announced 
for only a single week. ‘A Fair Rebel” 
is announced for Monday, the 19th inst. 


The Woman's Journal. 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 











EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward,Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—C/ara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman's Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 


“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘' Josiah Allen’s Wife"’ (Marietta Holly). 


‘THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. ie one is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information a ma | what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 





A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W.C.T.U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the WoMAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 
each, the WomAn’s JouRNAL will pay a cash 
premium of Twenty Dollars. 





THE ORIENT INN, Soumacowtt, will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 





per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 








references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 
Mass. 
A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 


office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 

collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 

a position where such experience would be of value. 

Address M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
ass. 





A Minister's Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near m,, Highest references. Address Mrs, 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY. MAss. 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. 0. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 











Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 1° 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75¢- 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.59 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 

E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


a 


THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; te® 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent. $400. AP 
ply to Mrs. C. S. GaGE, 6 Garden St 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 12 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. AN¥4 

H. SHaw, ALice SToNE BLACKWELL, 80! 

Lucy E. AnrHony. For sale at WomAN’ 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














dl 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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